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We're Ambitious! Are You? 








A thousand teaching helps for you—fresh, 
ready to use in live work—will appear on 
the pages of THE SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE this year. Suggestions that 
bring success to the grade teacher in 
drawing and making. The Editors of 
this magazine are able to make this offer 
because they have carefully selected hun- 
dreds of ideas from the innumerable letters 
and contributions that have flooded their 
offices from all parts of the country. We 
wish to thank our many subscribers for 
this material and to invite their further 
co-operation toward making this publica- 
tion ‘the finest of its kind,’ which is the 
sentiment expressed in reviews both here 
and abroad. 

Why not write for THE SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE as well as read it? 

The Magazine is built by and for 
ambitious teachers. 





The School Arts Publishing Company 
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Lessons in Desig 


ARTICLE I1I* ' 
ARRANGED FOR STUDENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE AND OLDER 


By James Hall 


Japanese visitor listened with evi- 
dent interest while the High 
School teacher explained her colection 
of problems in the principles of design. 
“And we often use Japanese prints,”’ 
said she, ‘“‘to illustrate the principles 
we are teaching.’”’ “Your course is 
very learned,’’ said the Japanese gentle- 
man, “‘but I think we in Japan follow 
the principles of design innocently.” 
This comment which I overheard 
some years ago, has come often to my 
mind, suggested by designs possessing 
or lacking the feeling of innocence. At 
County Fairs, I have sometimes found, 
mixed in among other things, a few fine 
examples of the handicraft from the 
old hand looms; generally also some 
corn husk mats, some crocheted work, 
baskets, and even braided rag rugs, where 
the designs and patterns had evidently 
been but incidentally considered, and 
yet were distinctly good. These de- 
signs did not obtrude themselves; they 
seemed to be an inevitable result of 
good craft, of reasonable materials and 
of simple common sense guided by rules 
of common practice. But the mass of 
“fancy work” showed how unlovely 


and pitiful are the results when the 
home crafts have outgrown this stage 
of innocence. In morals, the well born 
child may be instinctively good, but 
with youth there comes a time when 
his early innocence can be preserved 
only through teaching him the princi- 
ples of conduct. So in handicraft, its 
days of instinctive good taste are past, 
and if we are to avoid the sophisticated 
creations often termed “art,’’ we can 
do so only through a clear understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of 
design. These must reinforce the in- 
stinct and the cultivated feeling for 
simple, direct, innocent design. 

But the principles of design should 
be so taught that their truth seems self- 
evident. Problems in design should be 
solved in accordance with common 
sense. Too often the aim of cleverness, 
or a desire to produce something un- 
usual vitiates the work of students. 
All good workers in design, however 
learned in principles and skilled in 
practice they may be, aim for designs 
that look inevitable. A design worked 
out in accordance with fundamental 
principles grows into shape and when 


> 
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*Copyright for text and illustrations reserved by James Hall. 
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finished does not astonish us any more 
than does a fine plant. Each is both 
and beautiful, every part 
appearing to be exactly right, fitted to 
every other part and to the whole. 
In the last article of this series* the 


reasonable 


problem of designing a table plate was 
the three-fold 
which includes its Use, its Materials, 
and its Shape. In the Plate the shape 
ealls for a glorification of the circle. 
This means simply that the first step 
in the enrichment of a circular form is 


considered in aspect 


to place upon it one or more concentric 
circles, the decorative value of these lines 
depending upon their width and upon 
the width of the spaces created by them. 

In the case of any form whatsoever 
the reiteration of the form by parallels 
is the first step in decorating that form 
or enhancing its individuality. Nature 
offers this 
type of decoration as in the case of the 


occasional suggestions of 
cross section of a tree with its annual 
rings. 
in the 


Two other examples are given 
Plate. That taken the 
turtle’s shell, with its interesting, un- 
conventional spacings, might well serve 


from 


as a suggestion for a belt buckle or a 
brooch. 

On the the tide 
often leaves parallel markings which 
from point of 


beach receding 


seen some eleva- 
tion form a decorative border for the 
bay or inlet. This parallelism is some- 
times continued interestingly by several 
more or less even bands of vegetation 
changing with the distance from the sea. 
The first garden design is 
planting in parallels around the house, 
along the walls and paths, not in beds 


cut at random in the lawn. 


step in 


And even 


*Published in October, 1914 


the most elaborate formal garden still 
depends for its basic effects upon general 
parallelism of planting accentuated by 
terraces, balustrades and other archi- 
tectural and sculptured features. 

In architecture, perhaps moldings of 
the frames of windows and doors present 
the most obvious example of the power 
of parallel lines to glorify shapes. A 
typical cathedral entrance enhances the 
shape (as well as the use) of the doors. 
Even from a distance the conspicuous 
doorways are a continual invitation to 
enter the cathedral. 

SHEET TEN 


The article deals with the 


enrichment of the rectangle, and the 


present 


first sheet takes up the problem in its 
simplest form. It is a problem in the 
decorative disposition of two, of three, 
and of five parallel lines to give a frame 
or border effect. 

In designs for books, designs to be 
used in association with type, there is 
need of such frames as 


constant are 


shownin Aandin B. The first suggests 
a design for a cover, a title page or a 
poster. The two lines used are chosen 
to harmonize in effect with the lettering 
and with the square decoration—light 
or to put it more exactly, 
wide Drawing B 


and heavy 


narrow and lines. 
illustration for 
Its three 


frame lines are so disposed as to give 


decorative 


suggests a 


the entire page of a book. 


the effect of surrounding the picture 
with a rather wide space of white bor- 
dered by a double line. 

In the upper illustrations are shown 
other combinations of two lines and of 


three. It will be seen at a glance that 
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Enrichment of rectangles by means of parallels 
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the white spaces between the lines are 
just as important as the lines them- 
selves; in fact they are white lines. 
The student should make as many ex- 
periments as possible in thus combining 
parallel lines of various widths, and 
after several combinations are before 
him, he should choose the ones he likes 
best, always searching for the reasons. 
A study of magazine covers, of some of 
the better advertisements in the mag- 
azines, and of the work of the decorative 
illustrators will sharpen his appreciation 
of the decorative importance of well 
considered frame lines. He should then 
combine lines to frame a design as in A 
and B. C and D are designs suitable 
for simple rugs. Designs as simple as 
these are often very agreeable when 
carried out in woven rugs, the color and 
weaving adding elements of interest. 
As a problem in design, however, the 
great value lies in the fact that the stu- 
dent’s attention is concentrated upon 
the basic lines that are found in prac- 
tically all good rug designs. The most 
elaborate, the richest Oriental rugs, in 
plan are generally a of well- 
spaced borders around a contrasting 
central rectangle. Right spacing of 
the border lines is a consideration which 
must precede that of breaking up the 
spaces or lines into pleasing patterns. 

A result sheet like that shown should 
represent a great deal of experimenta- 
tion, each final drawing being the selec- 
tion from several sketches. 


series 


SHEET ELEVEN 


The problem of this sheet is to 
develop or enrich the designs C and D 
of Sheet 10 by the introduction of re- 
peating patterns. 


0 


In choosing and arranging these 
patterns the material and use as well 
as the rectangular shape of the rug 
should be remembered. 

In woven materials the units of design 
are composed of squares, the size of 
which depends upon the size of the 
threads used. 
a complete 


It may be necessary in 
working design to 
squared paper and to work to scale, 
considering each thread. 


use 


The aim here 
is simply to make a reasonable rug 
design, one that is pleasant to look at, 
and consistent in character with rug 
material. If the units are kept of a 
generally geometric and angular char- 
acter they will be within the realm of 
suitable design for weaving. 

As to the use of a rug, it is sufficient 
to say that the fact of horizontal flatness 
is the chief consideration in thinking of 
floor coverings. Therefore only designs 
that suggest flatness are acceptable in 
a rug. Any which suggest the third 
dimension, anything realistic in char- 
acter is obviously out of place. The 
day of the dog in the door mat is long 
past in up-to-date communities, but 
only slightly less obtrusive infringe- 
ments of the principle under discussion 
are still occasionally met with even in 
polite society. 

The rectangular shape of the rug 
(consistent with the shape of most floor 
spaces) demands for its enrichment such 
forms as will accentuate or enhance the 
character of the rectangle. Since the 
four right angles are one of its distinc- 
tions, the corners should be strengthened 
in effect, which in good rug designs 
is accomplished by the composite 
border or collection of borders which 
is the usual theme. The development 
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of these borders maybe carried to 
almost any degree of complexity as 
may be seen in the fine Oriental rugs. 
Yet a general effect of simplicity is 
retained because the simple and logical 
structure of the main lines and spaces 
is not disturbed. 
SHEET TWELVE 

Hére the problem adds the interesting 
element of symbolism, to the logic of 
structure and pattern worked out in 
sheets 10 and 11. 

Symbolic motives are common in 
primitive woven designs including those 
of our American Indians. In some of 
the Oriental rugs, also, are found pat- 
terns with definite significance. As a 
school problem, I first saw rug designs 
worked out with symbolic intention in 
the Horace Mann High School of 
Teachers College, New York. The 
designs shown in Sheet 12 were done 
in a summer class of college students. 
The upper one is intended to symbolize 
a hunting camp in the woods. The 
body of the design symbolizes the woods 
with its paths and the camp, while the 
border introduces the wild beasts as 
a theme. The lower design takes for 
its motive Chicago University. The 
field of the rug is to suggest the grassy 
center of the Midway dotted with tiny 
wild flowers. The border symbolizes 
the trees along the Midway and the 
four corner patterns are to recall the 
college quadrangles. 

A class usually responds with great 
interest when a problem of this charac- 


ter is presented. While the results may 


be quite unintelligible in their symbolism 
to anyone except the designer, the 
personal interest which goes into the 
design makes them better than those 
composed of spots without meaning. 

In presenting the problem it is well 
to allow considerable latitude in the 
choice of a theme. It may be some 
especially happy experience which lin- 
gers in the memory, a journey, or a 
much beloved place. The aim of mak- 
ing a thoroughly good design should 
take precedence over the desire to 
introduce symbolism. The design must 
be logical and pleasing in pattern, a 
design in which use, material, and shape, 
have been fully regarded. In short, it 
must be in good taste regardless of its 
hidden meaning, and then that sym- 
bolism will add much interest to the 
initiated. 


Following are a few of the subjects 
which were worked out by members of 


one class: 


A visit to New York City 

The Bluebird (Maeterlinck’s play) 
Northwestern University 

A camp by a lake 

A country school memory 

The home of the apple 


A European pilgrimage 


These designs in most cases were 
worked out in color which adds another 
element of interest, although it greatly 
complicates the problem. 





























The Art of Teaching Art° 


By Dr. James P. Haney 


Director of Art in High Schools, New York City 


T is the purpose to tell you how the 
School Art League of New York 
City is trying to rouse an interest in its 
the part of many 
children. This is 
part of the Art League’s campaign, for 
school-museum co-operation. The 
League has sought a way to induce the 
city’s school children to come to the 
museum of their own instance, without 
It thinks it has 
found the way, and I am here to tell you 
the story. 


art museums, on 
hundreds of school 


teachers or parents. 


Twice a year the League issues cards 
to the elementary school principals 
inviting their pupils to free Saturday 
morning lectures. These are talks es- 
pecially arranged for little people. 
They are given in the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Museum and in the great 
hall of the Brooklyn Institute Museum. 
No tickets are required and the children 
come trooping in, hand in hand, some- 
times an hour before the lesson is 
scheduled to begin. One of these 
courses has just been completed, and 
you will gather from the titles of the 
talks their particular appeal to a child 
audience. The last three were “‘Cleo- 
patra—An Egyptian Queen,” “Bay- 
ard—A Medieval Knight,” and “Paul 
Revere—A Coionial Craftsman.” 


The purpose of these talks is more 
than the mere telling of a bit of biog- 
raphy. Much more. The hero of the 
story is only a peg on which is, to be 
hung much that deals with the art of 
the time. Cleopatra’s reign is only a 
gateway through which to approach 
the wonderful collection of Egyptian 
art housed in the museum galleries; 
Bayard is a gallant figure around which 
gathers the glory of the Medieval court, 
and Paul Revere, craftsman as well as 
a patriot, is one whose art draws us to 
the study of the treasures assembled 
in the Museum from many a beautiful 
colonial home. 

The philosophy of all this reaches 
still deeper. I was recently called 
upon to take part in a symposium upon 
the topic, ‘How Shall a City’s People 
Be Educated in Taste?” I offered as 
my contribution the one suggestion 
that city’s people be caught young. 
It is a suggestion which scarcely 
needs argument. Few of you who 
have had experience in teaching need 
be told that if one’s standards of 
appreciation are to be raised, if one 
is to come to care for fine line, and 
form, and color, if one is to learn 
to think “constructively,” then this 
knowledge, ability, and point of view, 


*An address before the American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 1915, here reprinted through the cour- 
tesy of the School Art League of New York. Dr. Haney in his address illustrated the different steps in the development 


of his Museum lessons by several large sketches made in colored chalk. 


these drawings. 


Many of his remarks were in explanation of 


A complete transcript of his paper cannot therefore be given, but what is printed is in explanation 


and illustration of his method of teaching the appreciation of pictures, sculpture, and architecture. The lessons to 
which Dr. Haney refers are given by him each year in the auditorium of the Metropolitan Museum to audiences of 


children drawn from the elementary schools. 


The number of children approximates 500 at each lecture, though 


audiences double this size have at times gathered in the hall of the Brooklyn Institute Art Museum. 
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must be given while the learner is a child 
at school. All these things the grown- 
up learns, as the Scotch are said to 
joke, ‘wi’ deeficulty.”’ The purpose, 
then, of these museum talks is to bring 
the children over and over again to the 
museum halls—to get them used to 
coming—to give them the museum 
habit. Through the art stories and 
the hero tales they are to learn the 
human background behind the silent 
museum “specimens,” they are to touch 
hands across the ages with the little 
Greek children who played with their 
dolls two thousand years ago, they are 
to know the stalwart figures who once 
wore the suits of mail, they are to catch, 
if ever so little, something of the joy 
that went into the labor of the weavers, 
the goldsmiths, the joiners, and potters, 
whose works now fill the spacious mu- 
seum galleries. 


This method of teaching has taken a 
suggestion from the query of the chil- 


dren in “Peter Pan.”’ “Are we in the 
story?” “Yes,” says Peter Pan, 
“vou’re in it.”” Essential to the success 
of telling stories to great audiences of 
children is that they shall be “in it.”’ 
They must ask questions and answer 
them, they must help act the dramatic 
parts, they must, themselves, seem to 
keep the story going. Once they un- 
derstand that without their help nothing 
can be done, they are loyal supporters, 
and will joyously wave their hands and 
shout assistance to the speaker who 
stands apparently at a loss for a word, 
or a name, or a date. To gain this 
sympathetic rapport with a group of 
a dozen or a score is simple. Not quite 
so simple is the creation of the genial 
atmosphere of the “story-telling circle,”’ 


when the audience is numbered by the 
hundreds and not a single child is known 
by name. So far as there is any secret 
in it, it is a secret locked in the word 
“sympathy.”’ Of course, the speaker 
must speak clearly and simply, must 
use easy words and familiar figures, and, 
of course, too, he must be “‘sure’’; that 
is, easily, plainly certain of what is 
coming next. Children delight in the 
seeming puzzle of the teacher, in his 
little histrionic pauses to give them a 
chance to aid, but they instantly detect 
any real hesitation and give sorry 
attention to one who has learned his 
part ill. But more than the well- 
learned and well-spoken part, there must 
be the unseen bond between teacher 
and taught. The speaker must think 
“with” the children, not “of’’ them. 
He must be able to sense their point of 
view, to care as they care, for the hero, 
whether he be knight or craftsman. 
He must laugh with them, sigh with 
them, and stand amazed at what amazes 
them; and his laughter and his sighs 
must both be genuine, for the sympathy 
of the child is not to be bought by any 
poor imitation of joy or sorrow. 
Each talk has a distinct purpose. 
This can, perhaps, be explained in the 
phrase: That one tries to create a back- 
ground for the lesson in art which is 
woven into the tale. For this reason, 
the story moves briskly forward with 
drawing after drawing made by the 
speaker on a great board covered with 
paper, like this one beside me. Now a 
hurried line or two makes a scrap of a 
map, so that we may all orient ourselves 
—learn where the hero was when this 
or that took place. Now a bit of land- 
scape helps out the narrative, or a dozen 
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hasty lines place some detail on the 
board which needs graphic illustration. 
Every picture, it must be understood, 
has question and answer to go with it— 
“And tell me, where did the carvers 
get their ideas for the forms they cut 
in these quaint capitals?’’ Yes! “And 
why did the architect build these flying 
arches from buttress here to cornice?”’ 
Thus the esthetic background of time, 
and place and deed is formed, and only 
after it has been created does one draw 
the story of the hero to a close and offer 
the museum’s contributions to the art 
lesson in a score—seldom more—of 
lantern slides that illustrate thé treas- 
ures to be seen in the museum halls. 
The story is told to create the back- 
ground, the lantern slides are shown to 
whet the appetite. They only touch 
a few things that one may find in the 
gaileries above. Their purpose is to 
set the children scampering off as soon 
as the lecture is over, to see for them- 
selves the real things of which the story 
has hinted and the slides have given a 
taste. 

The telling of the “story” which 
forms the center of each talk is a matter 
not quite so simple as it might seem. 
It has a technic of its own. The tale 
must be simplified, it must be drama- 
tized, and non-essential details must be 
stripped from it. Above all it must be 
moral-less; that is, its art implication 
must be self-evident; no labored esthet- 
ic deduction must cool and deaden the 
warm interest of the hearers in the man 
or woman who once lived and labored, 
fought and loved. To illustrate: “Once 
there was a girl who, as she worked in 
her garden, heard beautiful voices 
whisper in her ear, ‘It is you who must 
11 





lead’ . . . . ‘Must lead what?’ 
‘The armies, the king’s armies 
which are beaten.’ So she went to the 
king, and the king said, ‘ Yes, you shall 
lead.’ Then in her glittering armor 
the girl was put upon a horse and led 
the armies of France to victory. Yes, 
victory after victory, until in one great 
fight she was taken prisoner.” And 
have you guessed who the girl was, and 
do you know what happened to her? 
“Yes, it was Joan Joan who 
led the soldiers of France in her shining 
armor and who was burned as a witch 
at the stake.”’ The story stripped, 
dramatized—the garden, the court, the 
marching regiments, the girlish prisoner. 
Stripped to the bone, told in a minute, 
and the armor in the gallery outside 
like the very armor worn by La Pucelle. 
I purpose, this morning, to tell you 
how the approach was made to this very 
subject of armor, in one of the recent 
talks at the museum. The story did 
not deal with Joan of Arc, but centered 
around the figure of the good Bayard— 
he without fear and without reproach. 
But as Bayard was not known to my 
audience I chose to approach him 
through the better known figure of 
Arthur. Will you imagine for a mo- 
ment the auditorium of the museum 
and the sea of silent childish faces turned 
up to me. 


(Dr. Haney here, as in subsequent cases 
through his address, assumed for the moment 
that he was speaking to an audience of children 
in the museum. To help out the illusion, he 
asked the questions as if addressing the children 
and offered the answers as if repeating some- 
thing said by boy or girl in the seats before him.) 


“T am trying to think of the name 
of a man of whom I have heard tell. 
It is said that he sat at a big table and 
wore a royal robe. Other splendid 
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steel-clad figures made up the company. 
Does anyone know the story?” Surely 
“Who was 

Arthur.’ 


a hundred hands are up. 
the king?” “Ah! Truly 


“And who his companions?”’ “The 
Knights of the Table Round.” “Can 


you name any of them?” “Yes, Gala- 
had and Mordred.”’ “And I seem to 
remember one not a knight.” “ Yes! 
The beautiful queen, Guinevere.” “I 
see you know the story as well as I do, 
the search for the Holy Grail.”’ “But 
when did King Arthur live, and where 
was the Table Round?”’ “What?” 
You tell me the story isn’t a true story. 
Only a beautiful tale. You are right; 
but I am to tell you now the story of 
one who, clad in like King 
Arthur’s knights, part as 
gallant as any who sat at the Table 
Round. This is the story of Bayard 
the good knight without reproach.” 
“The whole story of his life would 


armor, 
played a 


be too long to tell—but we have time 
to hear three parts of it: How Bayard 
won his first tourney; how he came to 
knight his king, and how in the twilight 
of the knights, when gun-powder and 
bullets had made their armor useless, 
he was wounded by a ball and died upon 
the field bravely leading the rear-guard 
of the army that defended the retreat 
from Spain. 

“But before I tell you the first story, 
let me make this sketch upon the board 
of one of the great castles which in 
Bayard’s time were the strongholds of 
the lords who governed France. See, 
here rise the walls with their battlements 
behind which the defenders fought. I 


show here a great ditch filled with 
water. Does anyone know its name? 
Yes, that is the moat, and here the 





draw-bridge. So we have our castle 


with its towers and turrets, and here 
the little town with its tiny 
which gather close to the protecting 


houses 


walls. 
“And now of our hero 
Columbus was beginning to dream of a 


born when 


voyage westward round the world to 
and just three hundred years 
the American which 
grew up in the new world Columbus 


India 


before colonies 


discovered, declared themselves free 
and independent. So what’s the year? 
Yes, 1476. At thirteen we find him 


page to the Duke of Savoy, already 
learning to ride and fence, and conduct 
himself gallantly. So well did he learn 
that the king himself took a fancy to 
Thus 


a joust 


him and drew him to his service. 
we come to his first tourney 
in which knights fight on horseback 
with blunted lances to see who can best 
withstand the charge. 

“Bayard was still but a lad, scarce 
turned eighteen; but he longed to dis- 
tinguish himself. Yet he had no money 
for the costly equipment of horse and 
armor. They tell, however, of his 
plea to his uncle, a rich churchman, the 
Abbot of Ainay, for help, and how the 
Abbot saw to it he got both horse and 
arms. Here is a drawing whick shows 
something of the way he must have 
looked when he entered the ‘lists,’ as 
they were called. Here is the heavy 
helmet, here the breastplate, and here 
the thigh-guards plated over one an- 
other like a lobster’s tail. It were well, 
too, to show his horse, armored, too, 
like his rider. And here is the heavy 


tilting lance with its point dulled lest 
it find some crevice in the opponent’s 
armor and do him deadly hurt.”’ 
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“And now we can place our young ard struck best. He wins!’ ‘By my 
Bayard at one end of the lists, and our faith,’ says the king, ‘Bayard gives us 
Lord of Vaudray, against whom he was_ today a foretaste of what he’ll be as a 


to tilt, at thé other. Cannot you see man.’” 
the eager crowd, and hear their cries Thus is told the first of the little 
to Bayard—‘ Piquez Bayard; Piquez! tales,—with the story stripped, drama- 


Spur, Bayard, spur!’ Cannot you hear tized, illustrated. There follow other 
the shrill trumpets and catch the signal incidents in the good knight’s life, each 
for the charge? Down they come brings with it its drawings of arms and 
against each other, the sun shining armor, and terse descriptions of the 
from their shields, their lances stiffly castles, courts, cities and battlefields, 
couched before them, the dust spurting which make the picture—the back- 
in clouds from the heels of the heavy ground—upon which the pupils are to 
war horses. “Bayard! the cry is. “Bay- place the steel-clad men at arms. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


AN OPEN LETTER 
APROPOS OF “LENDING MUSEUMS” 


Reprinted from ART AND PROGRESS, June 19145 


To the Editor of Art and Progress: 


The interesting article in your April number by Mr. Alfred M. Brooks, on ‘““Lending Museums’’ 
prompts me to add a supplementary note. . 

During my many years of study abroad I have taken deep interest in making careful copies 
in various museums of masterpieces which have appealed strongly to me. The originals can never 
be seen outside the cities where they are owned. These copies I do not desire to sell separately, 
but I hope they may go some day to a Museum in our own country, permanently. Eight copies 
from Velasquez in the Museum of the Prado, which I made in the summer of 1880; two from Tie- 
polo in the galleries of Venice and Milan; three examples of Rubens from the palaces of Genoa and 
the gallery of Antwerp; copies from Veronese and Carcaci; and four from Van Dyke in the museums 
of the Louvre, Cassel, Dresden, and Turin, together with copies from Tintoretto, Ribera, Franz 
Hals, Largilliére and Nattier—all these are now in the store rooms of the Buffalo Museum, and I 
would willingly loan them to any of our smaller museums or galleries throughout the country, for 
education and entertainment, provided the expenses of transportation were defrayed and proper 
insurance assured. There are many of my fellow artists who have copies of the same character 
who would willingly do the same, and the influence of such an exhibition would be most educational. 
Such a collection, it would seem to meg, should be kept separate from contemporaneous work and 
made a special exhibit; although the same could be done with modern work. 


I make this suggestion through Art and Progress in the hope that the Federation or some pri- 
vate individual or Society may be inspired to inaugurate this ambulant Loan Museum, or a series 
of them, for the general advancement of Education in Art. 


Yours very truly, 


Carroll Beckwith. 




















Just Inside the Golden Gate 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


LMOST everybody approaches the 

Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position by rail. They come in the 
back way. The ideal entrance is from 
the sea. “Above the gray horizon looms 
the purple coast. As we draw nearer 
the headlands divide, the Golden Gate 
opens to welcome us. Into the Bay of 
St. Francis walks the 


“Treading the quiet water like a fawn.’ 


ship, 


And before us the rosy walls and domes 
the Jewel City 
against the green-blue of Pacific Heights 


and towers of gleam 

and the Presidio, 

“And beauty in the heart breaks like a flower.”’ 
The | first the 

election of Jules Guerin as supervising 


impression justifies 


artist. The color scheme is rich and 
right. The Jewel City is fitly set; 
like “apples of gold in a basket of 


not 


silver,’’ but like apples and oranges and 
quinces and peaches, in a basket of 
malachite and lapis-lazuli. As the Her- 
mes of Olympia exalts one’s ideal of 
what sculpture can be, so this Exposi- 
tion exalts one’s ideal of what outdoor 
art can be. Guerin’s magic has gath- 
ered to this place something of the 
beauty of the Seraglio as seen from the 
Ancient Way, of Tivoli and Venice and 
Seville, of the Roman Forum and the 
old Gardens of Italy and Spain, and 
fused them into one. 

Artists who visit the place want to 
begin sketching at once. They soon 
discover, however, that nature and art 


as here combined are too much for them. 
There is nothing left for them to do. 





Every vista is perfectly composed, every 
group is perfectly coiored. The only 
means for adequate expression is a 
had that 


record color perfectly the whole world 


camera. If we one would 
would hail Guerin as the supreme master 
painter of three-dimension pictures. 
A black and white print from an 
ordinary photograph can give only a 
But 


Lay 


dim suggestion of such glory. 
look at the upper view in Plate I. 
strips of paper to cut out the picture 
the seated 


indicated by the points on the lower 


where figure is central, as 


margin; where the vista to the hillsic 


is central: where the entrance to the 


Fine Arts Palace is central. Observe 
closely the composition of each. Could 
you improve it? Think of the compo- 
sition of the view as a whole. Isn’t it 


fine? Never before in history have a 
colorist, ten firms of architects, forty- 
three sculptors, and a dozen decorators, 
and landscape architects, worked to- 
gether so successfully towards the pro- 
duction of a work of fine art on so large 
a scale. 

The Exposition is a half-mile wide 
and two miles long, with more than 
thirty miles of asphalt streets and walks. 
It comprises twelve great exposition 
palaces, twenty-two pavilions of foreign 
nations, twenty-eight buildings of the 
states, and more than one hundred other 
separate buildings, in the midst of some 
forty gardens. The extent of 
gardens may be judged from the fact 
that in the South Gardens alone 200,000 


these 
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pansy plants were in full bloom, in 
yellow, at one time last summer. 
John McLaren, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Gardening is a 
He has transplanted to the 
grounds 500 forest trees, some of them 
forty feet high. He built walls 
twenty feet high, as smooth and even 
as walls of cut stone, all made of little 


Landscape 
wizard. 


has 


blooming plants a couple of inches tall. 
His gardens, like that seen in Plate IT, 
They 
are composed of thousands of boxes 
about a foot square, packed close to- 
gether. 
to lose its flowers, the boxes are removed 
and others, full of plants of another 
kind, all in full bloom, are substituted 
for them. 
night. 


are always in perfect condition. 


When one kind of plant begins 


The change is made in the 
Could anything be finer than 
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re is one glory of the day, and another glory.of the night 


such combinations of nature and art as 
Plates IV and VI exhibit? 

As beautiful as the show is in sun- 
The 
colors are deeper, the colonnades more 
stately, the The 
wet pavements reflect everything as in 
a flowing stream. As Plate III suggests 
the beautiful as 
rivers painted by Fritz Thaulow. 

And then, the whole thing changes 
again in the night. Two hundred 
concealed searchlights, and thousands 
of hidden lamps transform the walls 
and towers. By day they seem builded 
of precious marbles, by night they seem 
forged of glowing steel. The 
stream with rosy light, the vaulted 
colonnades within with 
liquid gold. The great sculptured fig- 


shine, it is more beautiful in rain. 


palace more vast. 


avenues become as 


domes 


are washed 
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PiaTe II. Flowers everywhere, acres of them. And such flowers! Always in perfect condition, playing per- 
fectly the'r part in the color scheme, they gladden the eye and refresh the heart of the weary 
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Piate III. The streets of the Jewel City on a rainy day warrant Emerson's observation “ In the darkest, meanest 
things, there alway, alway something sings.’’ They rival in beauty the water-ways of Venice 
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Pirate V 


ures gleam white-hot against the purple 
night. The lower picture, Plate I, and 
Plate V, will serve to hint the effects 
produced by electricity. 

A close examination of the buildings 
themselves gives fresh pleasure to the 
artist. The architects learned 
how to build these temporary halls. 
Instead of the old ‘staff,’ that had to 
be painted almost daily, they use a 
substance that imitates admirably the 
varied texture of travertine, and that 
may be brought to any required color 
in the making. The use of this material 
gives to a building a beauty hitherto 
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have 








The rotunda in front of the Palace of Fine Arts by 














nd by night 


acquired only at great and 
through the slow action of the mellowing 


years. 


expense 


The palaces rival in beauty the 
structures that 
times. 


from 
except in 
the fine arts palace, wood has been used 
in the construction. 


have survived 


ancient Moreover, 
The barrel vaults 
and domes of the vast interiors present 
intricate patterns of beams and braces 
as beautiful as lace. 

Of the larger buildings, the Palace 
of Fine Arts by Maybeck of San Fran- 
cisco, glimpses of which appear in 
Plates I, IV, and V, is the most pictur- 
esque. Festival Hall, by Farquhar of 
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Pirate VI. View looking northeast in the Court of Abundance. 
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Los Angeles, is one of the most beautiful. 
The decorations of each building within 
the grounds are peculiarly appropriate to 
the building itself. 
sculpture, its mural decorations, every 


Every piece of its 


medalion, even the smaller ornamental 
details, are significant of its purpose 
and use. 

Each Court has individuality. That 
shown as Plate VI, perhaps the finest 
of all, is the Court of Abundance by 
Louis C. Mullgardt of San Francisco. 
In the central pool is the handsome 
Fountain of the Earth by Robert Aitken. 
Around this pool are illuminating urns 
fed with fire by serpents. At each side 
is a pair of lustral altars from which at 
night rosy clouds of incense ascend. 
Luxuriant gardens and vigorous trees 
fill the which 
stately colonnade, its graceful and opu- 
lent ornament derived life. 
The dominating feature of this court is 


a great tower lifting its rich crown a 


area, around runs a 


from seg 


hundred feet above the high altar 
surmounting its  portal,—an _ altar 


adorned with a sumptuous triple group 
of noble figures by Chester Beach. 
Four symbolic columns, richly sculp- 
tured, by Leo Leutelli, flank the en- 
trances, and sixty graceful statues by 
Albert Weinert adorn the long arcades. 
Ninety-six lanterns of exquisite form 
ornament the arches and add the final 
stroke of grace to this masterpiece of 
design. What a pity that it is all so 
evanescent. 

The widely belauded Tower of Jewels, 
which by its height dominates the whole 
Exhibition, is, from an architectural 
point of view, scarcely worth mention- 
ing, and from the point of view of the 
lover of cut glass and diamonds, simply 
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indescribable. Its decoration is in- 


genious, but not half so ingenious as 
a score of other things at the fair, the 
Telephone Company’s show, for in- 
stance, or the New York State educa- 
tional map, or that astonishing Panama 
Canal Model in the Zone. 

But when it 
vidual exhibits, the ScHoot Arts Mac- 
AZINE is too small for even a list of them. 


comes to notable indi- 


In a general way it may be said that 
never before in an International Exhi- 
bition have color and form, the photo- 
graph and the thing, the moving picture 
and the working model, been so exten- 
sively employed to attract and to hold 
public attention. Perhaps the 
remarkable example of the effective 
employment of all these elements for 
entertainment and instruction is to be 
found in the New York City building,- 
a veritable didactic 
display. 

Our Readers would be likely to spend 
some time in the Palace of Education, 
where the school arts were displayed; 
in the Varied Industries building, where 
the artistic handicrafts were exhibited; 
and in the Palace of Fine Arts, where 
Mr. Trask has gathered as many pic- 
tures and so much sculpture, of more 
than ordinary value. Subsequent arti- 
may afford a glimpse of these 
features of the Great Show. 

Meanwhile, let us think of the Jewel 
City as itself a glimpse of what art is 
to do, one of these days, for the United 
States. The time will come when an 
art of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, will eclipse in splendor the 
art of the old world. We have seen the 
art of imperialism; we have yet to see 
the art of triumphant democracy. 


most 


masterpiece of 
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School Art and Everyday Life 
AN ANSWER TO THE OLD QUESTION 
WHAT IS THE GOOD OF SCHOOL ART, ANYHOW? 

By Floy Campbell 

Foreworp: Teachers of school “art” have qualities of neatness and order. Our 


long been convinced that to have their full 
value, the construction, design and drawing 
lessons must, instead of remaining a thing apart 
and unconnected, enrich and vivify the other 
Now it 
to take one more step; to feel that they are 
falling short of their full possibilities unless 


school subjects. becomes necessary 


they react in some vital manner on the home 
and the community life of the pupils. All 
progressive schools are working in this direc- 
tion. The higher grades are reaching out to 
the home through courses in dress design and 
home planning and furnishing. So far the 
matter of civic art and communal co-operation 
has been little attempted, but that also is in 
the air. The higher schools will find their way 
without much difficulty; it is the lower grades 
which need help and suggestion, for there the 
problem, dealing with less developed pupils, 
is more difficult. The Scnoot Arts MaaGa- 
ZINE will publish a series of papers which, we 
hope, may suggest to grade teachers a simple, 
easy, and practical way of securing some reac- 
tion of value to the community between the 
drawing and handwork courses of all the 
grades, and the child’s immmediate outside 
interests. Each month the papers will deal 
with the subjects most generally required in 
the art and handwork outlines of the various 
large cities and towns. 


CHOOL art is worth while only 

when it is closely related with the 
daily life of boys and girls. During 
September, almost everywhere, the cen- 
tral are, first, observation of 
nature (seeds, trees, fall leaves, etc.); 
second, making portfolios and envelopes, 
with lettering and cover designs, and 
reiterating through them the essential 


ideas 


task, then, is to make the two elements, 
interest in the autumn out-of-doors, 
and a conviction of the need of neatness 
and order in all things, react on the 
child’s home and town. 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


At some time during the month the 
teacher will surely write upon the 
blackboard Stevenson’s charming “ Au- 
tumn Fires.” 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail. 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fir blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


She will watch with the children as 
the leaves float down from the trees, 
and will teach from them, in the first 
grade, her first three colors—yellow, 
red, and green, as the little people cut 
leaves from colored papers or with their 
watercolor brushes drop the wet colors 
side by side. She will show them the 
end of the petiole, and how this, the 
leaf’s tiny “hand,’’ loosened its hold on 
the twig little by little, until the first 
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soft breeze, like a gentle nurse, carried 
it down and put it to bed. And through 
this study she will suggest a service that 
even the smallest children can perform 
for mother, father, and the town, and a 
jolly good time they can have in doing 
it—by raking together daily all the 
fallen leaves, and adding to them any 
stray papers and trash on the streets, 
and, when the pile is big enough, have 
the most fragrant and delicious of all 
possible fires. She will surely tell just 
a little about how, long ago, men made 
great fires at midsummer and midwinter 
when the sun stands still; and at spring 
and fall, when the days are just as long 
as the nights; and she will tell them a 
little of the meaning of those fires, and 
how the men danced ceremonial dances 
around them. Maybe she can have 
the children ‘“‘make up” a dance that 


will express to them the leaping of the . 


flame and the farewell to the sun, which 
is now beginning its journey to the 
south. 

“And now,” she may add, ‘‘ Tomor- 
row you may draw for me pictures of 
yourselves raking up the leaves, and 
piling them ready for the fire, and danc- 
ing around it.”’ See Plate I as a sug- 
gestion. 

Of course, various details must not 
be forgotten. If the “clean up” move- 
ment has not taken permanent root in 
the town, and papers are numerous in 
the streets, so that the public needs to 


O 
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be impressed through the school with 
the evil of indiscriminate scattering of 
trash, one must think hard before acting. 
The children must be cautioned not to 
touch the papers with their hands. 
The manual training classes, or the 
upper grade grammar boys with jack 
knives, may furnish pointed sticks for 
“nick up” work. An ordinary bit of 
lath, whittled to a point, will do, but a 
better one may be made of a broom 
handle, with a nail driven partly into 
one end, the head of the nail filed off, 
and then sharpened. All papers, rags, 


fruit peels, etc., should be gathered 


with these sticks. Children should also 
“tally” their “pick ups.” What is 
the paper? Who put it there? Is ita 
school exercise? Then you or your 
schoolmates are responsible. Is it wrap- 
ping paper? The grocery man, the 
butcher, or mother, or sister did that. 
Is it newspaper? Father or brother 
dropped it in their run for the cars this 
morning. What can we do to make it 
unnecessary to use pick up sticks at all? 

In many towns this kind of civic 
training, which is of immense value, 
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has already been given. Where it has 
not been attempted, or has been allowed 
to lapse, it must be handled with great 
care and tact to avoid misunderstanding 
and opposition on the part of the 
parents; and the best way to attempt 
it is through co-operation with the 
Parent-Teachers’ associations. ; 

Another point that must be strongly 
emphasized is the necessity of adequate 
oversight of the bonfires, by some older, 
responsible person. Unless father, or 
full grown brother, can assist, there 
would better be no bonfire at all. And 
we must be sure, too, that the fire is 
built on such a lot, and lighted at such 
a time, that the police will not be called 
upon to interfere with our clean-up 
movement and drawing correlation. 
The school garden, past its spring and 
summer uses, and needing to be cleaned 
up for the coming winter, is an excellent 
place as a center for such work. 

With all proper precautions duly 
observed, however, the folders for 
drawings, with their implications of 
neatness and order, may be made to 
reach out from the schoolroom, and 
touch the town and home most help- 
fully. If there is a Civic League, its 
influence may be easily enlisted in this 
work. If there is none—perhaps you 
can start one! 


IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Here the children are generally study- 
ing seed packs as a part of their nature 
work, while the envelope or portfolio 
(an article described by one child as a 
thing to conceal drawings) has increased 
in importance. 

*See Weeds Mean Waste 


Building, Chicago. Free 


Surely in no way could the seed study 
be put to better use, made to contribute 
more to the child’s growth as a member 
of the community, than by studying the 
contents of the nearest vacant lot; the 
kind of weeds; and how they propagate; 
how they spread to nearby lawns, and 
their effect in cheapening the surround- 
ing property.* Here, by the way, we 
the 
business man, through the said man’s 
son and daughter. 


have a first-class lever to move 
If we can prove to 
him that beauty and neatness are actual 
and that fact is beyond 
doubt—he will begin to feel that the 


school work that tends to bring about 


business assets 


such beauty and neatness is worth sup- 
port. Prove that the vacant lot, weed 
grown and trash sown, not only costs 
him cash in making it necessary to pay 
for cleaning out weeds from his lawn, 
but that it lowers the actual selling 
value of the house he lives in—prove to 
him that, even if it is in a distant neigh- 
borhood, it lowers the value of the entire 
town as a place for homes; that a “slum” 
anywhere hurts the health of his family 
and the beauty of the whole town, and 
therefore, the market price of his proper- 
ty—prove this and you have him on your 
side. 

In the middle grades, then, we can 
attack the weeds, which take us further 
afield than the leaves, which touch 
somewhat wider issues, and which 
demand, also, in the child who uses 
them for models, more power to draw. 
It will not be hard in this connection 
to touch upon the use of vacant lots 
throughout the city as gardens, and 
to encourage a movement similar to 


International Harvester Company, Agricultural Extension Department, Harvester 
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that so general and so valuable in many 
cities, and notably successful in Phil- 
adelphia.* The spring is the time to 
work most successfully at the garden 
movement, but unless the town you live 
in is already organized for that work, 
and carrying it on well, interest in the 
subject, and some agitation along that 
line should be begun with the weed 
campaign in the fall. Here are two 
photographs, Plates II and III, showing 
similar corners, one in the ordinary 
condition of such small dumping 
grounds, and the other as it might 
appear after a few hours a week spent 
on it by an energetic band of middle 
grade boys and girls organized into a 
“Civic Beauty Club.” 

So let the middle grades add the weeds 
to the fall bonfires, that they may start 
their “ vacant lots”’ garden cleans in the 
spring. 


IN THE UPPER GRADES 

Here the strongest emphasis is placed 
on the elements of design—color ar- 
rangement, color harmony, fitness for 
purpose, strength of workmanship. 
Flower drawing is made only to adapt 
at once to conventionalized treatment 
on the portfolio which is the summing 
up of all the teaching of the month. 
Probably nothing could more profitably 
be begun at this time than a note book 
dealing with the billboards of the town. 
We do not want to attack the billboard. 


It is a valuable means of advertisement 


for local dealers, and it has come to stay. 
The questions we have to touch are, 
first, how can we make it a civic asset 
instead of a civic blot, as it too often is 
at present; and, second, how can we, 
while doing this, gain the co-operation 
of the advertiser by making it a more 
valuable means of advertising. Every 














Puate II. A corner evidently not acquainted with a “Civic Beauty Club.” 


*For further information free, address, Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation Association, Philadelphia, Penna 
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Piate III 


a band of middle grade boys and girls 


A corner similar to th 


design lesson given in class can be 
referred at the 
this principle observed on the bills?* 
Why not? Are they more effective, or 
less effective, for ignoring it? (If they 
are more effective, there is something 
wrong with our teaching; if less effec- 
tive, the pupils might 
ganization of the displayed material.) 
Many posters of today are things of 
beauty, and from the study of them 
most valuable hints may be gained 
for the handling of the _ portfolios. 
Others are awful warnings, which cannot 
fail to scream at the student that certain 
pitfalls must be or he will 
descend to certain esthetic destruction. 


once to billboards—is 


suggest reor- 


avoided, 








one in Plate II as it might appear after a few hours of attention given it by 


Order 
and neatness are our rallying cries this 
Without them there can be no 
Are our bili- 


But this is only the beginning. 


month. 
beauty nor any progress. 
boards exponents of order and neatness? 
If not, can they be made so? What has 
done in other cities? Have we 
any old dead trees, like that shown in 
Plate IV, decorated with incongruous 
notices and untidy boards? Have we 
billboards set where they spoil the beau- 
ty of some lovely forest as in Plate V? 
Have we boards that are ready to fall 
at the first high wind? Boards too near 
the sidewalk for safety, if they should 
fall? In other words, are our billboards, 
primarily, suited to their purpose in 


been 


*For examples of first-class poster art address Harry A. Weissberger, 33 W. 42d St., International Art Service, 
New York City. 
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their location, and in the strength of 
their structure? If any of them are ill 
placed, or in had repair, can we bring 
influence to bear to have them moved, 
strengthened, properly braced, or, fail- 
ing this, can we gain permission to tear 
them down, and add them to the fall 
bonfires? Here again it is necessary 
to caution the pupils—do not attempt 
anything beyond an investigation and 
a report without getting full permission 
from the proper authorities. Given 
the assurance that all boards in our 
section of town are strong and sound, 
that their situation is reasonakly well 
chosen, and that they are the proper 
distance from the sidewalk to be safe, 
and to be seen correctly by the passerby 

(a board that abuts on the walk is too 
close to be really observed, of course; 
how far back should we set it for effec- 
tive examination? The children can 
easily tell by experiment).—Given these 
primary requirements, the question 
remains, how can we make them, first 
unobjectionable, and later perhaps, 
beautiful? 

The best way to answer this question 
is by collecting cuts and photographs 
showing what has been done in other 
towns. Here, for instance, Plate VI, 
is a Canadian billboard that is much 
like the ordinary American one. No- 
tice, however, its distinctive points. 
First, it is in excellent repair, and the 
distance from the street is well chosen, 
both for safety, and for a correct rela- 
tion between the size of the poster and 
the field of vision. Second, the surface 
of the board is divided into panels, and 
into each panel its own poster is fitted, 
with respectable regard to the space 
necessary between it and its nearest 
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Puiate I\ 


decorations would spoil the scenery anywhere 


An old tree stump like this with its unsightly 


neighbor. Third, and most important, 
the ground between the billboard and 
the walk is filled with hardy annuals, 
which, once started, sow themselves 
every fall, and require little or no care 
to keep in good condition. Any ad- 
vertiser would be convinced that such 
a strip of flower planting would nearly 
double the value of its display space. 
Where one man stops to look at the 
usual ugly, ill-kept billboard of our 
ordinary town, ten would stop to delight 
on the dear, quaint old-fashioned flow- 
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Puate V. Here a hideous billboard spoils an otherwise beautiful scene. 
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Pirate VI. A Canadian billboard which has its distinctive points. See text 
ers massed like these, and always their the immediate grasp of every town in 
eyes insensibly follow. the masses of the United States. In Brazil, they go 
color to their background of advertising. one step further, and build the display 
This bit of order and beauty is within spaces of brick, with the panels divided 
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Pirate VII 


by pillars or pilasters, and a well planned 
top-border. Perhaps, some day, if the 
advertising agent feels that his space is 
permanent, he will want to do the same; 
but while our billboards are simply 
temporary affairs, on vacant lots, they 
will naturally remain as flimsy in struc- 
ture as is consistent with public safety. 

In the old world, the permanent bill- 
board has become a thing of real beauty. 
Plate VII shows two from Germany, 
one, the round Kiosk, the commonest 
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Billboards like these are to be found in the thickly settled parts of German cities 















type in the thickly settled parts of the 
cities, is often rented to paper-venders, 
or used for civic purposes. The second, 
the best of all we have, is the clock with 
its panels for posters. 

We of the ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
are convinced that this matter is of great 
importance to our girls and boys, and 
to the community. We are, therefore, 
offering (on page xviii of this number) 
special inducements to children to give 
this matter their serious attention. 
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Photography as a Factor in Education 
By T. Harrison Cummings 
CCORDING to the report of the ject of study out of the vague and 


United States Commissioner of 
Education, just out, there were twenty- 
two millions of persons enrolled in the 
schools of the United States last year. 
The teachers of this vast army numbered 
seven hundred thousand, of whom five 
hundred and sixty-six thousand were 
in the public schools. As nearly as can 
be estimated, the cost of education for 
the year, in round numbers, was seven 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
more than two-thirds the cost of run- 
ning the Federal government at Wash- 
ington. This vast amount is more than 
the value of the nation’s cotton crop 
and nearly as great as the value of the 
whole wheat crop. These stupendous 
figures plainly show that education in 
the United States 
huge industry, to say the least. 


has now become a 

Significant as these facts and figures 
may appear, there is no indication that 
the methods of imparting instruction, 
the only really vital thing in education, 
have kept pace with the remarkable 
growth of the schools themselves. It 
is the purpose of this article, and of the 
series to follow, to point out the won- 
derful possibilities of photography as 
an educational appliance. 

If teachers only knew it, photography 
is the greatest educational help of the 
century. It is a new force in the home 
and school for it often helps us to realize 
what 
through words. 


our minds can hardly grasp 


It gives the pupil at 


school, clear images. It lifts the sub- 


indefinite class, into that of the real and 
To see a thing is to know it. 
For example: In the Plate here repro- 
duced how vividly are brought before 


actual. 


the mind the changes of a century in 
Boston. Paul Revere’s little 
house is crowded by tall structures. 


wooden 


The small windows with diamond panes 
have been discarded for big windows 
with large panes. The spaces that in 
the old days separated one house from 
another, and gave a certain protection 
in case of fire have disappeared and fire 
disfigure the The 
clothes yard has gone from the ground 
to the Paul Revere’s 
has been supplanted by an are light. 


escapes houses. 


roof. Lantern 


English no longer suffice. 
What was once “New England”’ 
become “ Little Italy.” 
is to make learning not only easy but 
delightful. If teachers would only in- 
vestigate and experiment for themselves 


Signs in 
has 


To see clearly 


they would soon discover that photog- 
raphy in education offers a short cut 
to results that they are now getting in 
a roundabout way. 
that 
when a child first goes to school is a 
mistake. No 
educates a child. 


To assume education begins 


school and. no teacher 
His education really 
begins when his eyes first open upon the 
world; and ends, only when they close 
for the last time. What his eye sees 
means for him so much real knowledge. 
Psychologists call it sense knowledge 
because it is acquired through the sense 
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North Square, Boston, Massachusetts; now the heart of “Litrie Itaty.” 


Home of Paul Revere, 

















PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FACTOR IN 
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of sight, and every wide awake teacher 
knows, or should know, that the surest 
road to learning is the one through this 
sense experience,—that the best and 
quickest way to teach certain subjects 
is through visualization. Visualized 
impressions being so much more clear 
and lasting than those derived from the 
printed page or those received through 


the ear, pictures in some form are 
now considered a prime necessity. 
To meet this fundamental need, 


authors and publishers are supplying 
illustrations to text books more lavishly 
than ever before. 

But of the various forms of illustrative 
material, while the stereoscope is easily 
first for individual use, the lantern slide 
stands first in instruction. No 
other form of picture is so vivid, so 
real, and so effective. By the lantern 
method, all the members of the class 
ean be brought face to face at the same 
time with the places, objects, and people 
they are studying, though these them- 
selves may be thousands of miles away. 
They can follow the progress of the 
Allies to the trenches, or they can tread 
with the Kaiser the battlefields of 
Europe where great questions of human 
history are being decided. They can 
visit the homes of princes and peasants, 
climb lofty peaks and look down on 
peaceful valleys, they can all 
consciousness of their bodily surround- 
ings and have the experience of being 
present at these places themselves, so 
complete is the illusion of colored lantern 
slides when thrown upon the screen. 

Classified lists of educational slides 
can now be had, covering a wide range of 
topics illustrating all grades of school 
work from the primary or grammar 


class 


lose 


grades up through the high schools, 
colleges, and universities. So important 
is this classification of lantern slides 
regarded by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of the state of New York that this 
board has built up a collection of over 
three hundred thousand slides for school 
use in that state alone. Of course the 
continuous and effective use of the 
stereopticon, however, presupposes elec- 
tric wiring in the school as well as 
facilities for darkening the assembly 
hall or room where the demonstration is 
given. Where these facilities are wanting 
the stereograph is the best substitute. 

An intelligent and systematic use of 
the stereograph in the schoolroom has 
proven one of the most effective agencies 
known to modern education. In giving 
the third dimension and showing natura! 
distances the stereograph awakens 
thought, stimulates interest, illumines 
the text book, produces correct impres- 
sions and indelibly fixes the facts as 
they are learned at school. It is a 
natural aid to the pupil’s study and 
recitation. When the stereograph is 
duplicated in the lantern slide we have 
an effective means for general class 
recitation and oral review in which the 
facts taught from the text book may 
be summarized and classified and ren- 
dered concrete. 

Through all this discussion we have 
not referred to the motion picture 
because up to the present it has not 
proven a great success in the field of 
elementary education. Unquestionably 
as time goes on and the motion picture 
processes are perfected the realism of 
the motion picture will force its recog- 
nition in school work. Meanwhile we 
wait and hope. 





























Good Ideas From Everywhere 


FOREWORD 


This “‘Good Ideas’’ department intends to give suggestions of things you can profitably attempl 
during the current month, and to tell you exactly how to go about doing them. If you will send in to 
us the course of study for your town, and mark the things you would like to have illustrated in this 
department during the year, we will endeavor to take them up. But remember, we must have your re- 
quest for help at least three months in advance of publication, in order to get our answer in the 
magazine to you on time. Study your outlines for the year now and ask us at once. 

Most of the suggestions for this month cover work demanded by courses of study now in the office, 
from New York, Chicago, Hammond, Ind., Wilmington, Del., Denver, Col., and other cities. What 
are your problems? Write us about them. 


QUOTATIONS USEFUL DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
SELECTED BY ABBY P. CHURCHILL 


Nature-Study Instructor, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


THE MONTH ITSELF FRUIT AND SEEDS 
September days are here ’T is the radiant rare September 
With summier’s best of weather With the clusters ripe on the vine, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. With scents that mingle in spicy tingle 


; On the hillslope’s glimmering line, 
O golden month! How high thy goldisheaped! And summer’s a step behind us, 


Helen Hunt Jackson And autumn’s a thought before, 
And each fleet sweet day that we meet by the 
A haze on the far horizon, way 
The infinite tender sky, Is an angel at the door. 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields Unknown. 


And the wild geese circling high, 
And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 

And others call it God. 


In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


William Carruth. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
A pleasant look hath she INSECT LIFE 
Such as children love to see upon All the lovely wayside things 
Their mother’s face when they her smile have Their white winged seeds are sowing. 
won. Unknown. 


Let others choose their love— 


Sietauber dhtinn we. The dandelion’s ball of lace 


Has given place to thistledown. 


Unknown. Und 
The sultry summer past, September comes, The milkweed sends its silken sails 
Soft twilight of the slow declining year. Adown the tide of gentle gales. 
Unknown. Clinton Scollard. 
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At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
Unknown. 


The tireless locust with his muffled click 
Of secret weapon. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
There’s never a blade nor a leaf too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 


Lowell. 


Welcome with thy clicking, cricket! 
Clicking songs of sober mirth; 
Autumn, stripping field and thicket, 
Brings thee to my hearth, 
Where thy clicking shrills and quickens, 
While the mist of twilight thickens. 
Bayard Taylor. 


The flying grasshopper clacked his wings 
Like castanets gayly beating. 
Elizabeth Akers. 


; the dull grasshopper sprung 
Half a man’s height up, and hung 


Tranced in the heat, with whirring wings, 
And sung and sung and sung. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


I love to hear thine earnest voice, 

Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty katydid! 

Thou mindest me of gentle folks 
Old gentle folks are they 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


O. W. Holmes. 


The katydid, with its rasping ery, 

Made forever the same reply, 

Which laughing voices would still deny. 
Elizabeth Akers. 


GOLDENROD 
The dusty road goes winding 
Through a nodding yellow frame, 
When the bright September weather 
Sets the goldenrod aflame. 


Unknown. 


September waves her goldenrod 

Along the lanes and hollows, 

And wanders o’er the sunny fields 
A-playing with the swallows. 


Unknown. 


FRINGED GENTIAN 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue. 
Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

Bryant 


The gentian, her long lashes through, 
Looked up into the sky so blue, 
And felt at home; the color there 
The good God gave herself to wear. 
Lucy Larcom. 


ASTER 
Along the purple wayside steep, 
She hangs her fringes passing deep, 
And meadows drowned in happy state 
Are lit by starry eyes. 
Unknown. 


And everywhere the purple asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit. 


Helen Hunt Jackson 


MULLEIN 
All summer long the mullein weaves 
His soft and thick and woolly leaves. 


The mullein’s yellow candles burn 
Over the heads of dry sweet fern. 
Margaret Deland. 


You're the envy of the weavers, O mullein, 

For no shuttle can mimic your plush. 

Burly weed, with your mittens and cloak, 

Standing tall in the sun, tell me whether 

You're a straying of Eskimo weather 

Or a phoenix of tropical smoke! 

Was it summer, or winter, that wound you 

In your waterproof duffle and felt? 

Are you dreaming of snowdrifts around you, 

Or a climate where buttercups melt? 
Theron Brown. 
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SEPTEMBER PROJECTS FOR ALL GRADES 


NOTE: While these projects are not arranged specifically by grades, they are arranged in order 
of difficulty, the most elementary first, that teachers may be able to select, the more readily, projects 
within the powers of their own pupils. 


GARAGE TREE 


























FACTORY 
































Pirate I. STRAIGHT LINE DRAWINGS 


Simple stick laying, houses and other forms built from the square, rectangle, and triangle, are 
usually the first exercises in drawing demanded of the primary class. Toothpicks, straws, etc., 
may be used, and may be either one- two- and three-inch lengths, or may be cut by the child 
to suit his needs. Stick laying is followed by large drawings with chalk, on the blackboard; 
and, finally, by pencil drawings, using straight lines only. The “Industrial Primary Reader,”’ 
listed among “Exceptional Books,” gives an especially helpful and suggestive course of work in 
these mediums. The above Plate adds a few forms that are different, and not too difficult for 
the child, the second or third week. Correlate with the discussion of home, school, and city. 
Do not try to have the pupil draw more than a single unrelated object; and, for the present, do 
not insist on his attempting to represent any actual house, or one from direct observation. He 
cannot yet compare proportions nor represent observed relations. Color observation may be 
taught in these lessons by using pegs dyed in the local color of the objects they are to represent; 
as green pegs for the tree, red sticks for the factory, and brown ones for the horse, etc. 
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Trees are good subjects for tearing from paper. Their irregular contours lend themselves 
to representation by this crude means, and their shapes are readily recognized even when poorly 
defined. 


Pirate II. AN INDIAN TENT BENEATH A MAPLE TREE. 


If possible, take the children out of doors, and study a tree directly, talking about its form, 
growth, and color. Return to the room, and try at once to cut from gray paper the form just 
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observed. Put up the results of the first effort, and have the class tell which ones look like the 
real tree. Try again, with these good ones only in view. 

For another lesson, review the triangle, making from it a wigwam. Cut a narrow strip of 
paper to represent the earth, and group the three pieces of paper for a Hiawatha illustration. 
The triangle will make a better wigwam if it has a slit cut in it, as indicated, and flaps folded back, 
the paper underneath being darkened to represent the inside of the tent. 

















Pirate III 


This photograph of a dramatization of Hiawatha by first grade children comes from 
Miss Grace E. Stover, of Rensselaer, Ind. She says: 

“Our grade school recently gave a Fall Festival, and it has occurred to me that the readers 
of Tue Scnoo.t Arts MaGazine might be able to use some of our Indian ideas. They are really 
a consolidation of a number of old and new ideas. I am enclosing a picture of the little Indians 
as they appeared in the Festival. 

Each child made his own costume—and they were first grade children. Six-cent unbleached 
muslin was used (because of its economy), but it is rather light in color. However, the final 
effect was very satisfactory. 

As the unbleached muslin is too wide, a strip was cut off the side and used for head bands. 
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The teacher cut half the shape of each suit which was like Fig. 1 in Plate IV. The child cut his 
own neck hole, Fig. 2, and the corners were turned back and decorated with straight lines in 
two or three colors. All decorations were made with common school crayon, which works beau- 
tifully on the unbleached muslin. We do not use the exceedingly oily ones, but the harder 
compressed crayons, which give much more beautiful colors. Then with scissors, each child 
slashed the edges of his suit. 


The Indian design was first worked out on a squared paper, small size for the lower border 
and larger for the top. The shape was then applied to the suit, outlined in black, and the colors 
added. All straight lines were drawn with a ruler. The completed suit looks like Fig. 3. It 
fastens by tying two or three fringes under the arms. 

Indian head bands to hold the feathers (which were cut freehand and colored) were decorated 
with the same design, only smaller. 

While attired in these garments, the children did Indian marches, poses, etc., with untold 
pride and joy. 

After the Indian work was done, the children were told that if they would bring nine cents 
each, they might have their suits to take home. The work was chiefly under the direction of 
Miss Helen Lamson.”’ 





THe BrGInNers’ READING GAME 


By Clara R. Whittaker SE E | H IS a) 
4 


A profitable game for the child learning to 


read is made with a few printed words cut from . 
thin cereal boxes. The pasteboard box that SE } I | ‘ IS 


seeded raisins come in gave me my material 



































for the first and second group of words. 


pieces for this game—unmounted paper pictures 
I S A are too hard to handle. 
For the second group, you may use Plate VI. 


For this series and the next, also, you will 
PiaTe V require about six copies of each word. 


Cut out See from the printed word SEEDED 

| r. 
IHIS IS Al MAN! and I and A from the word Raisins, also 1s 
from the latter word for use in the other groups, 
TH | S IS A CAT later on. You will want at least six copies of 
nr each word. Let the child place these little 


pieces of pasteboard in rows on the table, 
Puate VII thus: Plate V. 


Pirate VI 





The child will delight in cutting out by 
himself pictures of houses, or children, or 





flowers, and pasting them on heavy cardboard 







































































For the third group, you may use Plate VII. 

Instead of Man or Cart for the end word the child may, of course, use pictures if the words 
seem too difficult for him. 

The words enumerated above will be ample for the first weeks. Too many would weary 
and confuse the beginner. My little boy was busy with this game of my invention for many 
weeks before he went to school and it gave him a good start, as well as interest, in his school work. 
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The courses of study for September usually require of children in Grade II, 
free illustrations of vacation happenings; nature work (leaves, trees, grasses, 
sedges, etc.), a review of colors, and a review of foot and inch measures on the 
ruler. The materials necessary for use in these lessons are colored pencils, crayons, 
scissors, paste, and the various kinds of colored papers. 















































Pirate VIII. DiaGRaAMs OF COMMON ANIMALS. 


Begin with the most interesting of these subjects, free illustration. For the 
sake of giving the child more power of expression, review splint laying and first 
mode drawing as taught in Grade I. The pupil in that grade has acquired a 
vocabulary of forms including houses, barns, and people. It may be well to add 
a few animals as indicated in the drawing above. 


Pirate VIII. The work will be much more valuable if the animal is sometimes brought 
into the school yard or the room and actually measured with a yard stick or tape line. By this 
means, you can show the children that from a side view, the cow, horse, and dog, measure almost 
exactly the same from breast bone to rump and from shoulder tip to the ground, while the cat is 
slightly longer and lower; so that by adding to a square, or a rectangle very slightly longer than 
a square, a head, a neck and a tail of the proper character, you have a very presentable horse, 
cow, dog, or cat. The triangle and the narrow, erect rectangle may also be used, with circles as 
indicated. Teach also, by measuring from nature, that the child’s legs are about as long as its 
body, its head a rather large oval, and that the wrists, when the arms hang, come just about to the 
hip. These proportions should not be insisted upon to the point of bewildering and hampering 
the child, but should be called to his attention when necessary. 


The drawings in Plate VIII are not intended as limits beyond which the more skilful or 
talented pupils should not be allowed to go. They are intended as typical of what the average 
pupil may be expected to produce. The aim is to accustom the pupils to thinking proportions 
first, and details afterwards. Upon the basis of reasonable proportion, the individual pupil 
should be encouraged to go as far as he can in detailed drawing. 
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PLate IX, SILHOUETTES CUT FROM WHITE PAPER AND MOUNTED ON A GRAY GROUND. 








Puate X. SILHOUETTES CUT FROM GRAY PAPER AND MOUNTED ON A WHITE GROUND. 


Of these illustrations, by means of paper cutting, the first two were done in the second grade, 
Casterville, Mo., under the direction of Miss Alta Ruffin; and the third in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
i 
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under the direction of Flora M. Redmond. The upper row might well be entitled, ‘My Vacation 


? 


on the Farm.” The second is the well known story of the “Tortoise and the Hare.’”’ The third 
illustrates a local industry, or the familiar poem of ‘The Village Blacksmith.” Unfortunately 
the names of children who did the work were not given on the drawings. Work of this type is of 
the highest value in all the primary grades. 

Many teachers have been very successful with these lessons by first working out the story 
illustration themselves, using materials the same as the children use, only making it on a much 
larger scale and placing the result at the front of the room for the children to study. Community 
work along this line will prove most interesting. 
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The folder as given to the child—Folder completed 


Pirate XI. FRONT AND BACK COVERS (ONE PIECE) AND THE FRONT COVER WITH INITIAL IN BLACE. 




















Folders with initial letters are asked for, in some first grade courses of study, and nearly all 
second grade ones, in September. They are very desirable, but unless the children have had 
excellent kindergarten training, the initial is beyond the reach of the first grade class at this time. 
The folder is easy to make, however, in either grade, provided the teacher gives the children 
pieces of oak-tag, or construction paper, cut and marked as indicated in the above pattern. The 
child has only to fold his paper carefully, and place his letter. For that large majority who 
cannot draw a letter as yet, there is yesterday's newspaper, from which initials may be cut, and 
pasted in place; or, better yet, there are the gummed letters supplied by Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., whose advertisement appears in this issue. The letter‘may be black, and the background 
red, or the letter itself, and the outline of the rectangle may be red; thus emphasizing anew the 
first color taught the child. In the second grade, if desired, the child may measure and cut his 
own rectangle, place a smaller pattern rectangle, and trace around it, and draw his own letter. 
Use the folder to teach the first principles of beauty—order and neatness. 

Not all children should be required to produce the same cover. The less capable should 
be allowed to fall short of the standard for the average pupil, on the one hand, and the more 
capable should be expected to surpass it. “Each according to his several ability” should be 
the invariable rule. Each should work at the top of his effort every day, otherwise mental 
growth is intermittent and uncertain. 
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Piate XII. SIX SHEETS OF DRAWINGS FROM FALL MATERIAL SHOWING GOOD ARRANGEMENT WITHIN WELI 


CONSIDERED MARGINS, 


This group of drawings was made in Springfield, Mass., under the direction of Mr. Edward C. 
Newell. The arrangement of the group may serve well as a model to all teachers, while the work 
itself is equally valuable as a model to children from first to third grades. Notice the careful 
relationship between the shape of the drawing and the proportions of the mount, and the care 
with which the character of the study is kept. Work like this can be done only by the most 
faithful study of nature. 

Remember: In teaching nature drawing, it is always necessary to select the best view of the 
plant, spray, twig, or flower. This does not mean that we should place the study in such a position 
that we see all of its parts. We should place the specimen so that only the “essentials’’ appear 
prominently, thus eliminating all the details which are so often confusing to the child. The child 
should be taught to judge the position of the stem with relation to the margins of the paper and 
should indicate its direction of growth by light lines. The highest point should be located as 
well as the lowest, thus enabling the child to observe the extremes. Ask the class questions which 
will lead them—Does the stem slant to the left? Is it straight? On which side of the stem do 
you see the flower? This method will always develop a keener observation of the general growth 


and structure of fall nature subjects. 

If the sheet is not successful in spacing it may sometimes be trimmed into shape and mounted 
upon a sheet of another harmonizing color. The mount should be of such a size that the margins 
are not too wide to look well with the drawing itself. 
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Piate XIII. FRee paper CUTTINGS 


The above Plate represents a group of free cuttings made by first grade children under the 
direction of Miss Feldmier in the Evan G. Shortlidge School, Wilmington, Del., and was sent to 
the magazine by Miss Sallie 8. Devine, Principal. This method of developing the child’s observa- 
tion has proved its value in nearly every leading school system in the country, and has the approval 
of teachers abroad. Indeed this method has been introduced into foreign art schools to insure 


breadth of treatment in posters. 
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A Sanp Tasie RePRESENTATION OF BurraLo HaRBorR 
Described by Amelia B. Sprague 


This sand table picture was made for a third grade class who, under the direction of an un- 
usually efficient critic teacher, had arranged several sand tables illustrating incidents relating to 
the development of this portion of the Empire state. These were as follows: 
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Pirate XIV. GENERAL VIEW OF THE HARBOR, AS SEEN FROM THE LAKE. 


1. Forest, lake, and rivers, as they looked before the arrival of the white man. Indians 





in the forest and in canoes on the water. 
2. Arrival of La Salle with the Griffin, the first boat on the Great Lakes. Same picture 
as No. 1 with white men and boats added. 


3. First settlement—clearing the forest. Same picture as No. 2 with trees cut down 
and log houses and fields of grain added. 
4. Village of New Amsterdam,—early Buffalo. 
5. City of Buffalo as it is today. Narrow strips of paper or tape used to represent the 
principal streets. Main buildings placed on the proper streets. 

The children had learned that the town of Buffalo grew larger than the neighboring village 
of Black Rock because a breakwater was built at the head of the Niagara River, making a splendid 
harbor for vessels. They had learned that wheat, iron ore, and lumber, were brought to Buffalo 
by lake freighters, while coal was transported by the railroads and sand was shipped on canal 
boats and barges. 

As the children had studied the plan of the city rather thoroughly, we chose as our contribu- 
tion to the class work a model of our fine harbor with its break walls, lighthouses, and vessels. 
The plan, (Plate XV) which was drawn from a map by a practice teacher, indicates the relative 
amounts of land and water. The commerce of Buffalo was the main topic, consequently, with the 
exception of the city hall and the water works, only such buildings as grain elevators, steel plant, 
and coal tressel, which are closely related to the industries of Buffalo, were shown. 

All of the buildings with the exception of one grain elevator were made of paper boxes. Bam- 
boo shields from large Japanese paint brushes were used to represent the cylinders for storing 
wheat, and those from small brushes for smoke stacks on the steel plant. The water works (with 
the tall chimney), coal tressel, and steel plant, were painted with japalac. This gave unity and 
an appearance of solidity to objects made of different materials. 


While the sand table was being arranged, one of the largest elevators in the city was burned. 
It was indicated in the picture by a charred corner of a candy box with blackened cylinders stand- 
ing beside it. 
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Pirate XV. PLAN OF THE HARBOR, AS ADAPTED TO THE SAND TABLE 


A small building with an American flag represented the Life Saving Station. The position 
of the principal business street was suggested by a strip of paper. Clay was used to make the 
break walls, and very effective lighthouses were made from ordinary blackboard chalk with little 
windows and red and blue spots to suggest lights painted on it. The vessels were modeled of clay 
or plasticine. Toothpicks filled the lumber freighter, real wheat the grain boat, and real sand the 
canal boats and barges, while small cinders on the ore vessel looked like iron ore just from the mine. 


When the children were invited to see the table their comments and suggestions were illumi- 
nating and instructive to the class of Normal students which had made the picture. A practice 
teacher whose work it had been to model a freighter filled with iron ore was chagrined to hear 
a nine-year-old critic announce that “that tug has the wrong end tied to the freighter,”’ and 
another keen-eyed child added, “and it’s taking iron ore away from Buffalo and they never do that, 
they bring iron ore to Buffalo and make it into steel and then they take the steel away on the 
train.” The ruins of Fort Erie, made of bits of plasticine were put at once on the strip of sand 
that represented Canada when the owner of a vigorously waving hand had been given the oppor- 
tunity to suggest the addition. 


The simplicity of this sand table was intentional in order to emphasize the important points— 
the commerce and industries of Buffalo. During the child’s third year in school, his social intel- 
ligence begins to develop and he may be helped to realize something of the great activities that 
are going on in his vicinity. 

For this grade, the courses of study generally demand a folder with lettering. A review of 
the foot, inch, and half-inch measures; and a color book with the beginning of the study of tints 
and shades and color values. In many schools, water colors are introduced for the first time. 
Nature material, grasses, leaves, seeds, and trees, are studied as in the lower grades. 
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Prate XVI. THREE BOOKLET COVERS OF EASY TECHNIQUE 
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Puate XVII. 








PLAN OF SCHOOL DESKS WITH MODEL STANDS. 
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The folder and booklet covers may take in all of the required problems except that of Nature 
drawing. The construction should be simple, the same pattern being used as the one shown in 
Plate XI. The measures for lettering and borders may be dictated. Three cover designs for this 
month are shown above. In the color book a tint of some color should be chosen for the back- 
ground. The panels may be colored in middle tones of the same color. A shade of the same 
color should be used for the lines and lettering. As a rule, the most satisfactory effects in covers 
of this sort are secured by keeping the hues of paper and paint alike or similar, but making the 
interval in value sufficient to present a rather strong contrast. Otherwise the cover is apt to look 
“‘washed out.”’ 

Water colors are usually introduced in the third grade. The diagram, Plate XVII, (on the 
opposite page) of a desk top properly laid out for the water color lesson, is copied from the course 
of study of Palmer, Col. It gives a very excellent arrangement, although, of course, the teacher 
is at liberty to vary it to suit special conditions. The bottle with the upright and lap of wire 
(shown in the sketch below) is to hold the flowers and grasses used as models, and should be placed 
behind the paint brush if used. 

In this grade the pupil begins to acquire ability to fix his attention on a model. Leaves, twigs, 
and similar small specimens for copy work, may best be studied by placing in a ball of clay, or in 
a bottle arranged as shown in Plate XVIII, thus providing one study for each pupil. Model 
boards or stands should be provided for larger studies. A model board may be simply a pine 
plank, 12” to 14” wide and 6” longer than the distance between desks. A simple square stand 
216 feet high is better than a model board and may be made by any group of manual training 
students. Ordinary office stools with square board tops added are also good for the purpose. 
One stand should be provided for each group of six pupils, the stands being placed as indicated on 
the diagram, Plate XVII, alternate aisles being left open for the passage of the teacher. 
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Piate XVIII. PLAN OF A DESK TOP SHOWING A CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT OF WATER COLOR MATERIALS. 
ALSO A PERSPECTIVE SKETCH OF A BOTTLE WITH A WIRE SUPPORT FOR HOLDING A FLOWER OR FRUIT SPRAY, FOR 
DRAWING. 
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2 ! 2 The courses of study require in Grade IV 
an envelope, or folder, booklets and nature 
drawing composed within aframe. Plate XX 
gives a plan for a simple folder to contain 
paper 9” x 12”. The folder as shown will re- 
o | ie! 4 - quire a 17” strip from a sheet of construction 
paper or oak tag 28” wide. The pattern is to 
be marked on it as indicated in the diagram, 
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and should be cut along the solid lines, and 
scored lightly with a sharp knife along the 
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carefully margined on every page. The size ; 

of the page will, of course, be determined by t ee a Bes" . co 
the width of the paper used, but its margins 
must follow the same old rule that has been 
used since the Middle Ages, and is today 
obeyed by all first-class printers, as formulated 
by Edward Johnston from whose portfolio of 
manuscript and inscription letters the diagram 
is taken; this rule is as follows: ‘The tradi- 


tional proportions of margins to each other K nae ° aa 


are, Inner 14, Top 2, Side 3, Foot 4+. as or ‘ 
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Puate XX 


The opposite page shows four beautifully composed and mounted sheets of nature draw- 
ings from the public schools, Utica, N. Y. 

1. Name and grade are not given. A spray of grapes. Notice how well the weight of the 
spray is suggested, with its wilted leaves. Spring has departed! 

2. By Carleton Colegrove, Grade VI. A stalk of Teasel, a stout plant growing from three 
to four feet high, introduced into this country from Europe, and first well established near Albany, 
N.Y. The head, somewhat like a thistle in appearance, was used by tailors to raise the nap on 
cloth. In California, teasels are sometimes dyed with rich colors and used as ornaments in interior 
decoration. 

3. By Edna Bach, Grade VII. A Cone Flower or Yellow Daisy, formerly confined to the 
west, but now found almost everywhere. The specimen represented is past its prime. The sheet 
would have been better balanced without the leaf in the lower left hand corner. 

4. By Elsie Gross, Grade V. A coarse, rank grass often found growing in barnyards. The 
character of the withering leaves is admirably expressed. The sheet is not perfectly balanced. 
A monogram added at the right and some distance above the center of the sheet would have 
helped. 

Such projects offer practically limitless opportunity for exercising personal choice. The 
pupil may select his subject of study; he may prime it into any desired proportion; he may 
emphasize any chosen part as of first importance; he may use any medium; he may determine 
the proportions of his drawing, the character and size of mount; and the color scheme of 
the whole. 
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Pirate XXI. Four SHEETS FROM NATURE. BY GRAMMAR GRADE PUPILS, 
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Pirate XXII. A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE MODEL AND, ABOVE IT, FROM ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL STRUCTURE ITSELF. 


The course of study for Grade V demands illustrations of language, geography, ete. The 
two pages here shown give a method successfully used in Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. Beginning with 
a plan of the school building and yard from actual measurements, (on the opposite page) the 
pupils next make a plan of the town plaza, pacing off the distance to get the proportions approxi- 
mately correct. They then make a large map that will fit in the bottom of the sand table and on 
this map build their plaza, each row of children taking certain houses for study, and trying to 


exactly reproduce them in color and form. The horses, carriages, people, and trees, are added 
by the entire class. The village is next mapped out, unknown distances being estimated from 
known ones, After this work has been done, there is a thoroughly intelligent understanding of 
the meaning of maps even though they deal with unseen islands and continents. 
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Pirate XXIII. PLAN OF SCHOOL BUILDING AND GROUNDS, AND OF A TOWN SQUARE. 
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Prats XXIV. PeRspecrive SKETCHES OF COMMON THINGS. 


Grade VI for September demands the study of perspective effects in leaves, flowers, fruits, 
and landscapes. 

Above are good methods of approach to the study of foreshortened leaves and flowers; 
methods culled from the practice of many different teachers. 

1. Review the cylinder, and draw a strip of paper curled around the fingers. Draw all 
edges, seen or unseen. 

2. Trace a leaf in a rectangle. Draw the rectangle in perspective, and the leaf inside the 
rectangle. 

3. Cut out the paper leaf, curl, and draw in various positions. 

4. Cut a paper circle, stick a pin through the center, and with it review “foreshortened 
circles” and “relation of axes.’”” This helps with daisies, and similar flat disc-shaped flowers. 

5. Review the cup and bell shapes. These help with half-fruits, and flowers like morning 
glories. 


(Opposite.) The foreshortened circle, and perspective effects in leaves and landscape, as 
seen by school children. 1. Signe Oleson, Ist year high school, Kansas City, Mo. 2. Elizabeth 
Davis, Grade VII. 3. Byrl Swisher, Grade V, Archbold, O. 4. Pedro Colon, Grade VI, 
Bayamon, P.R. 5. Julia Ros, Grade IV, Bayamon, P. R. 
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Pirate XXV. DRAWINGS BY GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
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PLaTeEJX XVI. From A PAINTING BY WALTER SARGENT \ LANDSCAPE INTERPRETED IN MANY VALUES 
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Pirate XXVII. FROM a DRAWING IN FOUR VALUES BY A GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPIL, Ho_tyoxe, Mass. 
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Pirate XXVIII. FRoM a DRAWING IN PENCIL WITH WATER COLOR ADDED. 
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PLates XX VI and X XVII are about as different as possible in character, but they have this 
in common: In both the nearer objects present the strongest contrasts of value; the distance 
presents but slight contrasts. This should be true in a picture no matter how simple or complex 
it may be. 


The beautiful study of falling leaves by Harvey McDonald, Plate XXVIII, was made under 
the direction of Clara E. Glover of Roslindale, Mass., who says: 


“This drawing represents a summary of several lessons on the study of foreshortened leaves 
and stem growth. The problem was to picture the spirit of Autumn. 


Method: ‘Two ninety-minute periods were spent on the work. In the first period an Autumn 
spray was tacked on a piece of cardboard of a size equal to that of the gray drawing paper used— 
12 inches by 18 inches. There was one spray for each group of six children, the cardboard being 
propped on a table in the middle of the aisle. Each child was furnished with a cardboard 18 inches 
by 12 inches to use as a drawing-board as the large drawing paper proves unwieldy if used on the 
ordinary desk. 


When the spray had been carefully drawn, each child drew leaves in such foreshortened posi- 
tions as would suggest their downward floating on a lazy breeze. Holding this idea in mind, 
through feeling, the children naturally kept the line of motion and produced a good picture. 


Twigs and leaves showing special study of structure. For such study a sharp pencil or a pen 
are most appropriate. Particular attention should be paid to the arrangement of veins in the 
leaves, the leaf joints, leaf scars and buds, and to the junction of last year’s stem with the stem 
growth of the present season.” 
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Pirate XXIX. Srupy IN LINE FROM A SPRAY OF SHAGBARK HICKORY. NOTICE THE TWIG ANATOMY. STUDY THE 
FORESHORTENING IN FRUIT AND LEAF. 
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Ptate XXX. These three pages made 
under the direction of Miss Annie B. Parker 
of Reading, Mass., suggest an excellent exercise 
in page composition, lettering, and the study 
of color and harmony which will give pleasure 
to any eighth grade child. The value of the 
work as a correlation with English literature is 
evident at the glance. If some of the illustra- 
tions were the pupil’s own work, it would, 
perhaps, add to the value of the book. 

Miss Parker says: “The general topic, 
‘The Fall of the Year,’ was given to the eighth 
grade classes and these older pupils not only 
cultivated their taste in art, but in literature 
also. They were not assigned any particular 
poem, but were required to find and choose 
poems most appropriate for illustration, and 
that brought out the different aspects of the 
season, as harvest, customs, and festivals, the 
fall of the leaves.” 





Pirate XXX. CoveER, TITLE PAGE, AND ONE TYPICAL LEAF FROM A BOOKLET BY AN EIGHTH GRADE PUPIL. 
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Pirate XXXI. ORNAMENTAL INITIALS, BAD AND GOOD. 


W. Initial weak; ornament overpowering; whole illegible. T. Initial perplexing,—too much like a G; movement 
in ornament good. O. Ornament nondescript; form of letter obscured; enclosing squares structural rather than dec- 
orative. C. Initial badly related to word,—swallowing it! M. Well placed in area, but with unrelated ornament; 
attractions badly related. H. Much better than the M; movement in ornament related to main lines of initial. 
I. Ornament within the initial. This type has great possibilities. E. Initial clear; movement in ornament toward 
text; but initial too far from rest of word to be easily read. ©. Worse than the E. Extremely difficult for the eye 
to make connection between initial and rest of the word. A. An isolated initial is pleasing when it constitutes the 
whole word as in I, A, and O. F. Good. Movement toward text. 
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Pirate XXXII. 


Initial fairly good but too elaborate for the amount of text. 
same style as the text is a satisfactory type. 
tration is sometimes effective, especially in advertisements. 
Border line obtrusive and unnecessary. 
Initial keeps its place well as part of the text page. 
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Guayaba , or Guava: blassom, bud, 


leaf, and young fruit: we Sus sest- 
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Pirate XXXIII. PLANT STUDIES SUCH AS HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS SHOULD MAKE. 


Pen drawings, by Miss Campbell, from the Guava, well known in the south. The leaves 
are of pleasing shape, and present decorative possibilities even in the veining. The joints are 
distinctive. Their utilization is suggested in the borders, Figures 7 and 8. A section of the fruit 
is given as Figure 5, a fine motif for a rosette. If drawings of this nature are to be made in pen 
and ink, one should use a smooth bristol board. 
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Pirate XXXIV. Srupies FROM LIFE SUCH AS HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS SHOULD ATTEMPT. 


Brush drawings from life by Grace Caldwell, formerly a supervisor of drawing, now a student 
of illustration at the Fenway School, Boston. Studies like these should be on file in every High 
School Alphabeticon. They are valuable material for use in designing headings for the school 
paper, posters, etc. An Alphabeticon is a file of cards (10” x 14” is a good size) containing reference 
material of all sorts, arranged alphabetically by subjects. The Alphabeticon should contain also 
a collection of careful drawings of all local plant material for use in design similar to that shown in 
Plate XXXIII. The same plants should be studied year after year. The sheet in the school 
collection should be the very best to date. The pupils should consider it an honor to have a draw- 
ing in the school’s Alphabeticon. In addition to a collection of plant drawings, the file should 
include all kinds of reproductions from the master painters, engravers, etchers, and photographers, 
and original sketches worked out in all mediums. In short, the Alphabeticon should contain the 
richest possible collection of reference material of all kinds, useful in any way to High School 
students. It should be classified by subjects, with duplicate sheets, if necessary, under different 
heads. 
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Prate XXX\V 
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DRAWING ACCORDING TO MODERN SHOP PRACTICE. 
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The University of the State « 


Pirate XXXVI 


Secondary Syllabus in Drawing. 
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Pirate XXXVII. A SEPTEMBER CALENDAR FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


PLate XXXVII. The above sketch will be found suggestive for Hiawatha sand tables and 
booklets, as well as for a September calendar design. To copy it on the blackboard, lay out 
lightly with ruler and chalk the three rectangular spaces for the landscape, the name of the month, 
and the numbers. Then place carefully the points where the lines of the wigwam, the tree, and 
the canoe cut their enclosing rectangle. Observe that no two divisions are equal. Sketch in the 
drawing with chalk. Leave the blackboard for all gray masses. Fill in the white by using the 
flat side of a piece of chalk about one inch long. Use charcoal in the same manner for the black 
masses. ‘“‘Place’’ the lettering very lightly with chalk; but when really drawing the letters, make 
each line with a single slow careful stroke. Go over the outlines of the three rectangles freehand 
with heavy chalk lines, and complete with a strong charcoal line to hold the whole design together. 
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Outlines To Help In Teaching 


T° discover the best and spread it abroad, has been from the first the aim of the School Arts Magazine. 

But the best cannot always be found, in so vast a field as that over which our readers are distributed, 
even by searching diligently for it. It often comes to the office by mail from some teacher who has been 
helped by the magazine and wishes to do something to help in return. Invoices of this kind come with 
increasing frequency, and are ever welcome. They include accounts of successful lessons, samples cf 
school work, outlines for teaching, courses of study, newspaper reports, and school publications. All 
such matter is invaluable. Without it the magazine could net achieve its aim. Its editors and pub- 
lishers hope to see it become ever more completely the medium of exchange for the ideas and ideals of 
earnest and generous workers everywhere. 

This month.we are glad to reprint (I) a set of four leaflets for grade teachers by Mr. Fred H. Daniels 
of Newton, Mass.; (II) suggestions concerning mechanical drawing from the Secondary School Syllabus 
in Drawing, of the University of the State of New York; and (III) an outline for sloyd work by Mr. 
Gustaf Larsson of Boston. 


1 
DRAWING, NEWTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER TO THE MIDDLE OF OCTOBER 


Graves I, Il, anp III 
Nature Drawing 

1. Draw in color, using colored crayons or water colors, simple grasses, sedges and fall 
flowers, seed vessels, as rose hip or poppy head, branches with fall berries, as woodbine, or simple, 
brilliantly colored leaves. 

Impress thoroughly at the first the necessity of extreme care in using the color. Aim for 
full color effects. Endeavor ro secure plant forms which are really beautiful in color; we can 
hardly expect children to make beautiful drawings from commonplace specimens. 

Consider the color of the paper and the placing, size, shape, and color,of the initial with which 
the drawing is signed. When the drawing is finished, trim the sheet to the right size and shape, 
and mount, if desirable 

2. Draw similar nature forms using only the pencil; there being no color problem in these 
drawings the attention may be focused upon correct drawing. 

3. Make drawings as in 2, and color them with flat tones in nature’s coloring. Many chil- 
dren do best through this method. 

Illustrative Drawing (Optional). 

Using colored crayons, make illustrative sketches or sand table constructions of suitable fall 
subjects, as ‘‘nutting,”’ “picking apples,’’ games; or choose the subjects for these sketches from 
the reading or other school work. Whenever possible, associate the drawing with other school 
work. 


Grapes IV anp V 
Nature Drawing. 

Draw with pencil or with brush and ink or color, simple sprays of leaves; flowers, as aster, 
marigold, clover, salvia; seed pods on the stock, as bean, pea, or milkweed; berries on the vine, as 
woodbine; or a whole plantain, noting lines of growth, light and dark, and color. 

It is a good plan to try one kind of plant growth with pencil, then with brush and ink, and, 
finally, with water colors. With the pencil we may carefully note the details; with the ink we may 
emphasize the swing and movement of the whole; and with the color we may record, in addition, 
the play and variety of coloring. Aim for full color effects. Endeavor to secure plant forms 
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which are really beautiful in color. We can hardly expect children to make beautiful drawings 
from commonplace specimens. Occasionally make the drawing in an enclosed frame, as an oblong, 
which frame should be colored in a grayed tone of the dominant color of the drawing 

Consider the placing, size, shape, and color, of the initial with which the drawing is signed. 
When the drawing is finished, trim the sheet to the right size and shape and mount, if desirable. 
Illustrative Drawing (Optional). 

Using colored crayons or water colors, make illustrative sketches of suitable fall subjects, as 
‘“‘nutting,”’ “picking apples,”’ ‘‘a football game,”’ etc., or choose the subject from the reading or 
other school work. It is well to try these subjects several times, holding frequent class criticisms 
Whenever possible, associate the drawing with other school work. 


Grave VI 
Nature Drawing (See THe Scuoot Arts MaGazine for September, 1912). 

Make pencil and ink silhouette sketches of simple leaves in foreshortened positions, e. g., 
plantain, peach, willow; cherry, lilac, milkweed, or nasturtium. 

Draw with pencil, or with brush and ink, or color, simple sprays of leaves; flowers, as aster, 
marigold, nasturtium, clover, golden-rod, butter-and-eggs, or salvia; seed pods, as bean, pea, or 
milkweed; berries, as woodbine; fruit on branch, as apple, pear, grapes, or plum; noting charac- 
teristic lines of growth. 

It is a good plan to try one kind of plant growth with pencil, then with ink, and, finally, with 
color. With the pencil we may carefully note the details, with the ink we may record the swing 
and movement of the whole; with the color we may show in addition the play and variety of the 
coloring. Aim for full color effects. Endeavor to secure plant forms which are really beautiful 
in color. We can hardly expect pupils to produce beautiful drawings from commonplace speci- 
mens. Occasionally make the drawing in an enclosing frame, as an oblong, which frame should 
be colored in a grayed tone of the dominant color of the drawing. 

Consider the color of the paper and the placing, size, shape, and color of the initial with which 
the drawing is signed. When the drawing is finished trim the sheet to the right size and mount 
if desirable. 

Illustrative Drawing (Optional). 

Using colored crayons or water colors, make illustrative sketches on sand tables, constructing 
fall subjects, as “‘nutting,”’ “‘ picking apples,’’ ‘“‘a football game,’’ ete. It is well to try a subject 
of this kind several times, holding frequent class criticisms. 


Graves VII anp VIII 
Nature Drawing (See the ScHooot Arts MaGaziIne for September, 1912). 

Study and draw sprays of leaves, as sumach or peach; flowers, as golden-rod, butter-and-eggs, 
nasturtium; vines, as woodbine, cucumber, sweet pea, or grape; or branches with pods or flowers, 
as mullein, thistle, wild carrot, or milkweed, noting textures and characteristic details. 

It is a good plan to try one kind of growth with pencil, then with ink, and, finally, with color. 
With the pencil we may carefully note the details, as leaf (side and front), flower (side and top), 
bud, fruit, joints, and tendrils; with the ink we may record the swing and movement of the whole,- 
its distinctive manner of growth; with the color we may show, in addition, the play and variety 
of the coloring. Aim for full color effects. Endeavor to secure plant forms which are really 
beautiful. Pupils cannot make beautiful drawings from commonplace specimens. Occasionally 
make the drawing in an enclosing frame, as an oblong, which frame should be colored in a grayed 
tone of the dominant color of the drawing. Attractive water color drawings may be made on 
paper which has been previously tinted a light gray-green or brown. 

Consider the color of the paper and the placing, size, shape, and color, of the initial with which 
the drawing is signed. When the drawing is finished, trim the sheet to the right size and shape,and 
mount, if desirable. 
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Illustrative Drawing (Optional). 


Using the colored crayons or water colors, make illustrative sketches, fall subjects, as “‘nut- 


ting,”’ “picking apples,”’ “‘football game,”’ 


school work. 


(TI) 


ON WORKING 


etc.; or choose the subjects from the reading or other 
It is well to try this kind of a subject several times, holding frequent class criticisms 


DRAWINGS 


From the Secondary School Syllabus in Drawing Published by the 
University of the State of New York 


STEPS IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
WORKING SKETCHES 
Pupils should be taught to work with facility 
from drawings, data, and from sketches of their 
As a rule it will be found desirable to 
have a mechanical drawing developed from a 
freehand working sketch. 


own. 


In working sketches cross-section paper may 
be employed. In the making of these sketches 
The 
following indicates the steps in the development 
of a drawing of this type: 


a systematic method should be pursued. 


1. The size and arrangement of views and 
details should be so planned that the sheet is 
well filled. 

2. The views should be indicated and then 
outlined lightly. The views should be drawn 
in correct proportion. 

3. The details should be drawn. 

4. Dimension lines should be drawn and 
the dimensions noted. 

In sketching, no scale should be used and 
no measurements taken until the drawing is 
complete and all the dimension lines in place. 
It must be impressed upon the pupil that for 
purposes of construction, the length, breadth, 
and thickness, of every part of the object and 
of every detail are absolutely necessary. Each 
drawing should be checked to insure accuracy 
in dimensions. 

READING WORKING DRAWINGS 

In these lessons pupils should be called upon 
to give a description of the model from a work- 
ing drawing made on the blackboard, that is, 
they should be required to describe the nature 
and size of the whole object, and of its various 
parts, and should also explain its construction. 


STEPS IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
DRAWING 
1. Planning the number, placing and size 


of views. 


A MECHANICAL 
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2. Drawing of most important view. 


3. Projection of additional views in relation 
to the view drawn; project outside lines first 

4. Completion of details. 

5. Dimensioning. 

6. Planning and lettering title. 

Whenever necessary in working drawings the 
bill of material should be given. 

Titles, names, firms or schools, dates, and 
general data including bill of material, should 
in most cases be placed in the lower, right-hand 
corner of the plate. 


RECOMMENDED SEQUENCE OF WORK 


The following outline offers a sequence of 
work for the elementary mechanical drawing 


course. This plan for one year’s work is 
suggestive only. 
First Term 
Lettering (1 plate). 
Freehand working sketches (2 plates). 


Geometric problems with coincident instruc- 
tion in the use of mechanical drawing instru- 
ments (2 plates). 

Dimensioned mechanical drawings of simple 
joints and tools. 

Objects requiring two views preceding more 
difficult forms (3 plates). 


Second Term 


Dimensioned mechanical drawings of simple 
cabinet pieces, objects requiring three views 
(2 plates). 

Drawings of machine parts and simple cast- 
ings ( 2 plates). 

Objects requiring sectioned drawings (2 
plates). 

Drawings of more difficult machine parts 


(2 plates). A plate of tracings may be sub- 


stituted for one of these drawings. 











(II) SLOYD 


A loud does not stand for any particular set of models, but for unily in principles 





vith diversity im exrpression 


f 


FORM FOR TABULATING A COURSE 


\ B ( D I F G 
Projects Means for New Repeated Kinds of Supple- 
giving a correct Exercises Exercises Tools Wood mentary 
Mental Picture Projects 
EXPLANATORY NOTES E TooLs Instruments by which the hands 
A PROJECTS Obj cls of such interest to the gue mate rial expression to thou ht 
worker that he voluntarily puts forth the effo 
) ’ Column E deals with the kinds of tools to be selected 
required 
d for expressing thought This, of course, would exclude 
‘olun rives th ojects g 1 each te . 
Column A gives the projects, varying wit! ach t icher the use of automatic contsivances and machines. oo 
Che work must be simple enough to be done well, and in universal in commercial productions. We question the 


ase of begin s. it should be such that it ec be cor 
case of beginners, it should be such that it can I wisdom of introducing power-machines, of saws, planers, 


drills, and chisels in schools, as it does not give the broad 


pleted in a comparatively short time 
B MEANS For GIvina A Correct MENTAL skill and industrial intelligence demanded in the industrial 
world, although it may produce immediate wage earners 
PICTURI A study of the object and its evolution: ee 
‘ . Che intelligence and skill required to handle a machine 


the reading and making of working drawings depends upon an alert mind and the physical endurance 





Column B has to do with proper preparation of the f the workman—the foundation for which, we believe, 
pupil, that he does not work aimlessly or without plan is best laid by the intelligent use of a large variety of 
as often happens The use of the object he is about to hand tools. We believe with Rousseau that “The 
make should be understood his, when he first starts cruder the instrument, the better the development of the 
in the work may be done by having him handle and workman.’’ Some machines may be introduced in 
examine the model, its form and proportion, as well as schools to illustrate to pupils the methods employed in 
its component parts Later he should be taught to make various industries and to facilitate work for some produc- 
working drawings from a model, at first, in full size; and tion We do not object to this as machines may be of 
later, to scale. He should also have practice in reading great help in preparing work by the teacher, but the use 
working drawings Any object or drawing presented of these machines before one has learned to appreciate 
to the pupil for study and examination should be the best work of the hand will never produce the efficient and 
possible example of complete workmanship honest workman so much in demand 

( New EXeErcisks 1 new exercise in | a Vericty of natin 
sloyd requires the learne fo obtain first insight oods suited to the character of the object to be 
anto the project and plan, second, the specific Use soeudl ’ 
of a tool Column F deals with common materials used in most 

Column C deals with different tool-operations whic! schools So far the principles enumerated in the columns 
used to be the chief concern of manual training in the may be applied to any material Wood seems to have 
past In planning courses for beginners a general rul some advantages over other material, chiefly because it 
should be so to arrange a course that it will not include gives opportunity for the use of a variety of tools and 
more than five new exercises, or tools, nor less than one processes It also opens up a large field of nature study 
of each in such project Then, too, the accepted scale The worker should learn to recognize the different woods 
to proceed from the simple to complex, from the easy t« ind the trees which produce them. 


the more difficult, should be strictly followed, in the plar 


ning of courses: For instance, before accurate fittings ( . Sr PPLEMENTARY PROJECTS. A varie ty 
and joints are taken up, the worker should be familiar 
ee ees pry s of projects containing suitable exercises to meet 
witb the correct use of the laying out tools, back-saw and : . 
chisel This is planned for in the simpler objects with individual needs. 
> res t : , 0 *x exercise is -sente . . , , - 
the result that when the a - x Zo e is pre - n = Colama G makes provisions ter the tndivideat The 
the worker is generally able to « “ his oo aaa y a teacher should have at hand a large collection of objects, 
irs > Ve fee at even when technical skill is t 
iret tim We feel that even ‘ ah at - : drawings, and sketches, that he may be able to make 
-hief C . t is aces she ‘tter when too : 
Chist ebject in view 1 is gccompumnes Dever — suggestions when the individual need presents itself. The 


wes 1s f ful object, to say nothing of the . 
operations result in a useful object, to say ‘ & - initiative and inventive ideas of the pupil should also be 


srest : sasure afforded to the worker. The wis : ; 
interest and pleasure afforded to the w« taken into account whenever it seems best for the progress 
of the child. 


D. RepeaTeD Exercises. Exercises so We feel it to be desirable that all teachers should have 


dom of this aim is now universally recognized. 


: , some general principles in common as a guide for their 
introduced as to secure the necessary practice 
. work. Much unnecessary and even harmful work and 


without monotony. much useless experimenting could be avoided if methods 
Column D shows how skill in the use of tools is de- were supervised and analyzed in the light of sound 
veloped. educational principles 
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Books To Help In Teaching 


HE @WHO READS THINKS WITH ANOTHER MIND AS GUIDE. 


MAY 


A New Handbook In Drawing! 
ISS Mabel B. Soper of the State Normal 
School, Mass., and In- 


structor in Art at the summer session of the 


Bridgewater, 


University of Chicago, has written a text book 
for the entering Normal Schools, 
entitled PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ELEMEN- 
TARY DrawinG.* The book is from the press 
of Scott Foresman & Co. 
Plates are in color. 
fundamentals. 


classes of 


Nine of its forty-one 
The book deals with the 
Applications of the principles 
to such modern topics as advertiging display, 
dress, and interior decoration are not empha- 
sized. Orderly in arrangement, reasonable in 
method, concise and clear in statement, and 
fully illustrated, it cannot but prove helpful 
to teachers everywhere. 


Hopkinson Smith’s Last Book 


An artist’s kit, umbrella, 


stool, ready for the sketch, but standing alone 


easel, canvas, 
at sunset, the artist gone, is the sadly appro- 
priate cover stamp on OuTpoor SKETCHING*, 
published shortly after Mr. Smith’s death, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. This little volume, 
where the spirit of the artist throbs through the 
words of the author, presents the text of four 
talks given before the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Under the unpretentious title the whole range 
of pictorial composition is enthusiastically and 
helpfully discussed. There are four reproduc- 
tions of the master’s own drawings. 


Mechanical Drawing Today 


An authoritative presentation of the whole 
subject is to be found in ELEMENTARY MECHAN- 
IcAL Drawtna*; its theory and practice, with 
chapters on geometrical drawing, mensuration, 
and the reproduction of drawings. This text 
book for technical, secondary, trade, and voca- 
tional, schools, by Charles William Weick, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


‘Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are 


HE WHO THINKS 


GUIDE OTHER MINDS TOWARDS TRUTH 


is something to tie to. The text is without a 
waste word, and the Plates are admirably clear, 
strong, and simple. It is so completely a book 
for teachers, that it becomes a teacher itself. 
With it 
Mechanical Drawing. 


any determined person could learn 


Sewing for Los Angeles 

Of course the modest HANDBOOK OF 
MENTARY SEWING* by Etta 
published by Little, Brown & Co., 
for thousands besides those who teach in the 


ELE- 
Proctor Flagg, 


is intended 


city where the author is Supervisor of Home 
What 
Angeles ought certainly to be good enough for 
ordinary mortals! The book forth in 
detail in few words and with illustrations, work 


Economics. is good enough for Los 


sets 
It is a direct 


for grades four to eight inclusive. 
from-maker-to-consumer proposition. 


Some Good Pamphlets 

To revive your admiration for Germany, the 
Germany that was, and that will reappear one 
of these days, the Germany of Pallat, and 
Kerschensteiner, and Elisner, and Goetze, and 
the other splendid men you came to know 
through the International Congresses, get hold 
of a Report ON ArT AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
IN GERMANY by Dr. James P. Haney. This 
report prepared in 1912, has just appeared, well 
printed, by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Thirty Plates enrich the order- 
ly, readable, and text. It is a 
masterly document. Forty cents in stamps 


instructive 


would bring it to any teacher. 


PROPAGATION OF UPLAND GAME Birps, by 
Herbert K. Job, Bulletin No. 2 of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, price, 25 
cents, is worth having as a help in nature study 
and drawing this fall. Twenty-six illustrations 
add to its interest and helpfulness. One of 
these in full color is from a water color drawing 


of Bob-whites in the snow, by Bruce Horsfall. 


starred (*) and 


added to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing 


Company. 
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MY NEW ART CREED 


BELIEVE in the Democracy of Art. I believe 

in Art for the people, of the people, and by the 
people. I believe that no Art is so fine as to be 
unfit for daily use. I believe that the principles of Art 
can be intelligibly presented to the understanding of 
the ordinary individual so that he may see their appli- 
cation to the affairs of his occupation, his business, 
his profession, and his home. I believe that Art is 
soon to be shorn of its mystery and its vagueness and 
that it is about to take its place as a teachable and 
demonstrable science, possessing a quality that is 
inherently divine. I believe that public schools offer 
the best opportunity for bringing the influence of Art 
into the lives of all the people. I believe that public 
school teachers are, or will become, the best possible 
teachers of Art to the school children. I believe that 
we must apply to the teaching of Art the same peda- 
gogical intelligence, the same common sense, the same 
preparation, and the same tests that are applied to the 
studies of language, mathematics, and the sciences. I 
believe that the results from the teaching of Art should 
: be definite and tangible; that the cultivated emotions 
and the trained intellect should find expression in those 


inevitable selections of form, proportion, and color, 


rnnmnmmr 


which tend to make our material environment more 
beautiful. I believe that beauty is coming back to 


the useful arts and that the distinction between fine 


oOoooor 


Art and useful Art is to be forgotten. 


re 


BonNIE E. SNow 
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HE fifteenth volume of the ScHooL 
Arts MAGAZINE begins with this 
number: 
For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 


And still maintains with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the good old Cause. 


“NEVER in the history of our country 
have so many people been so greatly 
interested in the coming of beauty into 
daily life as at the present time. Schools; 
women’s clubs, improvement societies, 
churches, and even municipalities, are 
actively engaged in promoting beauty. 
We have become workers together for 
beauty. The old slogan was Get; the 
new watchword is Help.” 

If that statement was true in Sep- 
tember 1903, when it was written as a 
part of an editorial defining the policy 
of the Scooot Arts MAGAZINE, it is 
more broadly and deeply true today. 
The social ideal in education has been 
a rising tide, during these twelve years, 

a tide that is still rising. It is a part 
of the universal flood now sweeping 
away outgrown ideals and outworn 
institutions, and floating all that sur- 
vives to higher ground and better life. 

Let us begin the new school year with 
a clearer view and a tenser will. Let us 
reassure ourselves that, even in our own 
schoolroom, “The highest aim of Art 
is to make some useful thing beautiful,”’ 
as Kenyon Cox has said; that “Art is 
the best way of doing whatever needs 


Editorial Comment and News 


”l and that “The life of Art 
is to be found in Service.’ 


to be done, 


Let us define our own aims and ambi- 
tions as clearly as Miss Bonnie E. Snow 
has defined hers in “My New Art 
Creed.”’ 

Mr. Daniels has defined his 
in his last report. 


Or as 
Here is what he says 
about design: 

“We have no make-believe design. 
We do not make designs merely for 
practice in designing, or for whatever 
cultural value such practice may be 
supposed to have. It is an accepted 
rule in Newton that no designs are made 
in the grades or in the high schools 
unless they are needed in connection 
with other study. There 
abundant opportunities to use school 
designs; there is never a dearth of prob- 
lems. Furthermore, a project in design 
is not complete until it has been con- 


some are 


sidered in relation to cardboard, cloth, 
clay, wood or metal, and the final test 
of its success or failure comes with its 
application.” 


BEAUTY IN ALL SCHOOL WORK 


The United States is not the only 
country where the ideal of 
in the daily output of the school is in 
evidence. In the Philippine Islands, 
in the Argentine Republic, in Japan, 


beauty 


in China, in short throughout the 
leading countries of the world, this 
ideal is fast becoming regnant. The 


14 definition by Miss Warner, quoted in a pamphlet called ‘‘A New Note,” recently published by the Prang 


Company, introducing their new Industrial Art Text Books. 


*From a leaflet entitled “‘A Supervisor's Confession,” by Bonnie E. Snow. 
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the 
prove 


educational exhibits at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition this, and 
none of them more brilliantly than that 
from the Philippines. Of course it 
must be admitted that that astonishing- 
ly fine work was produced under the 
direct influence of the most intelligent 
and ambitious of American 
but what shall be said of the work from 
the Chinese Republic? As a simple 
illustration consider the folio reproduced 
as Plates I and II. The whole sheet, is 
an example of solid silk embroidery, the 


teachers, 


text in black, the illustration in natural- 
istic Notice the fine spacing, 
the sure drawing, the faultless technique, 
It is a work 


colors. 


the thoughtful mounting. 
of fine art, excellent beyond anything 
yet produced in an American secondary 
The original, kindly given to 
the ScHoot Arts MaGazineE by Dr. 8. 
T. Ho, Commissioner of Education for 
the Province of Kiangsu, China, was one 
of several hundred, just as good, from a 
Girl’s Embroidery Society, Wusih. The 
Chinese work never looks cheap, arti- 
ficial, public-schooly, of evanescent val- 
ue, like so much of the made-for-the- 
exhibition stuff we used to produce. 


school. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Reviews of the annual meetings of the 
Eastern and Western Arts Associations 
and of the American Federation of Arts, 
are usually unsatisfactory. 
attend get the best such gatherings 
yield,—the pleasure of friendly inter- 
course, the uplift of numbers, the inspir- 
ation of live speakers, the wooings and 
warnings of the exhibits, the relaxation 
of the journey, and from the whole expe- 
rience 


Those who 


a renewed enthusiasm. Those 





who do not attend one of these meetings 
may have the printed report of it all, in 
full. Anything less than either is dis- 
appointing. The total impression of the 
three meetings was encouraging. The 
programs were planned with a clearer 
perception of the present needs of super- 
visors and teachers of art and handi- 
craft, namely a more vital touch with 
twentieth realities. Let us 
hope for the same next year only more 


so! At these gatherings we need to 


century 


get the world atmosphere, the atmos- 
phere of the studio, the shop, the mill, 
and the salesroom, rather than the at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom and the 
pedagogical laboratory. We want to 
hear and see men who have done things 
and are doing things in the great prac- 
tical world where architecture 
sculpture and painting and manufac- 


and 


turing are forever producing the real 
history of art in the United States. We 
want more art in the exhibits, in the 
installation, in the advertising, in the 
speakers, and in their illustrative ma- 
terial, and less words about art. Of 
the three conventions that at Washing- 
ton was the most broadly educational, 
and the excellent report of it in Art and 
Progress makes one resolve to attend 
that convention, at least, next year. 


TEAM WORK IN DRAWING 


The Art Department of the New 
York City High Schools has taken a leaf 
from the book of the athletic 
enthusiast. Dr. James P. Haney, its 
director, that the department 
method of trying 
draughtsmen against 
effective as any 
The Municipal Art Society 


says 
has discovered a 
teams of 


another 


one 
which is as 


relay-race. 
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has recently backed up this opinion of 
the director by offering a trophy in the 
form of a bronze medallion, see Plate 
III, designed by Victor D. Brenner. 
The contest for this trophy by teams of 
five students each, was held last June, 
at the De Witt Clinton High School. 
Fourteen High Schools were represented, 
the teams aggregating seventy students 
in all. The first contest was a trial of 
speed and excellence in Model Drawing. 
A large number of groups of models 
were presented, and each student given 
thirty minutes in which to make a com- 
plete outline drawing of the group. 
After a rest of ten minutes, the contest- 
ants were tested in Memory Drawing. 
This “heat’’ proved very exciting both 
to the contestants and to the art teach- 
ers who were present as onlookers. <A 
pitcher was shown full of difficult curves 
of lip and handle. The contestants 
were then required to draw from their 
constructive knowledge of form, a group 
showing this pitcher seen in two difficult 
positions. Thirty minutes only was 
allowed for the sketch. 

Mr. Luis Mora, of the National 
Academy, Mr. Laurel Harris, of the 
Mural Painters Society, and Dr. Haney, 
Director of Art in High Schools, acted 
as judges. All the judging was done 
independently, each judge being igno- 
rant of the other’s returns. Ten credits 
were given for each drawing or a maxi- 
mum of three hundred for the team. 

De Witt Clinton High School won 
first place with a total of 258.3 counts. 
The Boys High School of Brooklyn, 
followed close behind with 242.4 points 
and the Bay Ridge High School and the 
Girls High School of Brooklyn, tied for 
third place, with less than half a point 


fo 


between them. De Witt Clinton High 
School will retain the trophy for six 
months, after which it will be again put 
up in another contest. Each member 
of the DeWitt Clinton team receives a 
bronze watch-fob of the same design as 
the trophy. The names of the winners 
are: Arthur Smith, Gum Poy Lee, 
Adolph Neulinger, Zachary Erdreich, 
and Abraham Kreisberg. Gum Poy 
Lee, one of the cleverest draughtsmen 
on his team, is a Chinese lad who 
has already distinguished himself in 
drawing by winning one of the Fet- 
terston medals in the recent poster 
competition arranged by the Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning. 

Besides the schools named, the follow- 
ing schools participated: Morris, Flush- 
ing, Manual Training, Stuyvesant, 
Richmond Hill, Washington Irving, Far 
Rockway, Wadleigh, Julia Richmond 
and Bushwick. Dr. Haney states 
that the results of this competition has 
proved so helpful and stimulative of 
interest in good drawing, that it is 
expected that the School Art League 
will lend its aid by offering a trophy to 
be the subject of competition on the 
part of the higher classes in the High 
Schools. All the pupils contesting for 
the Municipal Art Society Trophy were 
in the second year of the High School 
Course. 


A GREAT FRIEND OF THE CHILDREN 


No one of the organizations with 
which the late John W. Alexander was 
connected will miss him more than will 
the School Art League. Mr. Alexander 
became president of the League at its 
foundation in 1911, and always took the 
keenest interest in its welfare. Almost 
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his last act was to establish a medal for 
excellence in drawing, to be awarded in 
The die 


for these medals has just been completed 


each of the city high schools. 


by the well known designer, Mr. John 
Flanagan. It represents the figure of 
woman bending forward over an easel, 
while in low relief are shown about her 
famous sculptures. The design is to be 
cast in as a circular bronze medal two 
and three-quarters inches in diameter. 
Each of the twenty-three high schools 
in the city is to receive one of these 
medals each school term. It is to be 
awarded to the pupil in the fourth high 
school term whose marks are the highest 
in drawing for the entire two preceding 


years. The first medals will be awarded 
this month. 
The Executive Committee of the 


League ‘in recognition of Mr. Alexan- 
der’s invaluable services to the Society 
have passed the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, The re has take n 
among us our friend and preside nt, John WW 


Ale rande Fe. 
WHEREAS, The School Art Leaque has lost 


in him an officer of the highest distinction in his 


been from 


and 


profession, a friend of winning kindness, and a 
man whose keen artistic insight made him truly 
be ul 


a moral jJorce in the community, therefore, 


RESOLVED, That as members of the School 
Art Leaque, we 
John W. 


president, that we reccgnize the force of his liber- 


record our loyal affection for 


Alexander, our associate and our 


ating spirit amongst us, and that we speak our 
gratitude for the beauty which his art gave to the 
world, and our thankfulness that this society had 
in him its leader, guide, and friend. 

REAL CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN 


MARION, INDIANA 


Miss Ruth Hargrave, 


Art, had her seventh and eighth grade 





Director of 


teachers study “The Principles of Ad- 
vertising Arrangement,’’ by Parsons, 
and their pupils work out posters and 
other advertising devices, for two local 
department stores, a men’s clothing 
house, a druggist, a jeweler, and a book 
Just before last Easter, all the 


cards were properly classified and sub- 


dealer. 


mitted to the business men, who pur- 
chased, on the average, eight or nine 
each at about twenty-five cents apiece. 
“Several of the men were afraid the 
rejected posters would disappoint some 
Miss Hargraves writes, “but I 
the children knew that 
they must ‘deliver the goods’ to make a 
The that had 


brought the average work way up 


one,’ 
assured them 
sale. knowledge of 
To sum up, we feel that we have accom- 
plished this much: We have gained the 
co-operation of the merchants; we have 
initiated the parents in our school draw- 
ing; we have stimulated the energies of 
many an erstwhile laggard; we have 
encouraged the departmental teachers 
of drawing; and we have improved the 
drawing and lettering, the feeling for 
proportion of every seventh and eighth 
grade girl and boy in the city.”’ 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


PRIZES 


ART AND 


The following circular gives a hint 
taking Buffalo 
leadership of Harry 


of what is place in 
under the 


W. Jacobs. 


To the Principals: 


The Buffalo School Arts Association, Albright 
Art Gallery and the Buffalo Public Schools 
announce an Annual Competition open to 
Public, Normal and Training School students: 

An Essay, not to exceed 500 words on, 

“The Picture I Like Best,” at the 
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10th Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings by American Ar- 
tistsat the Albright Art Gal- 
lery, May 22 to August 30. 
The competition is divided 
Class ‘‘ A,”’ 
open to pupils of 9th Grade, 
High Schools, Normal and 
Training Schools. Class “ B’’ 


into two classes 


open to pupils of Grades 6, 
7, and 8. 
prizes in each class, namely 
First Prize: Five Dollar Gold 
Piece to the student present- 


There will be two 


ing the best Essay. 

Second Prize: One carbon 
print, 16 x 20, of one of the 
permanent collection at the 
Albright Art Gallery, to the 
school presenting the greatest 
percentage of good essays, 
based on net registration of 
grades 

Classes are invited to visit 
the Gallery — appointment 
must be made at least a day 
before by notifying Mr. Glen Swanson, Sec., 
at the gallery—or telephoning Mr. Jacobs at 
Municipal Building, so arrangements may be 
made to have some one on hand to tell about 
the pictures. 

Catalogues will be sent to every school, also 
each pupil will have the use of a catalogue at 
the gallery, as a text book. 

I trust that every school will visit the gallery 
to view this exhibition, as it shows the best 
America can produce in the painting of por- 
traits, landscapes, marines, and mural decora- 
tions. 

The judges will be, Miss Cornelia B. Sage, 
Director, Albright Art Gallery, Charles P. 
Alvord, Supervisor of 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, 
Harry W. Jacobs, Director, Art Instruction. 


Henry P. Emerson, 
Superintendent. 
Other cities have art galleries and 
associations that might be interested in 
fostering work of this kind. 
“‘ All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.”’ 








Pirate Ill 


DR. PROSSER’S NEW OPPORTUNITY 

Charles A. Prosser, Secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, 
appointed Director of the 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
of the City of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Dunwoody who was a wealthy flour 
banker in the 
City of Minneapolis, left a large estate 
which included among other things a 
grant of One Million Dollars to the 
Minneapolis Art Institute and more 
than Three Million Dollars for a school 
to be known as “The William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute.’’ His 
will provides that this school should 
give instruction in 


has been 


William 


manufacturer and 


“Industrial and 


mechanical arts, including as of special 
importance the art of milling and the 
milling 


construction of machinery.” 
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This instruction is to be “given free to 
the youth of Minneapolis and the State 
of Minnesota, without distinction on 
religious 
prejudice.’’ His purpose and aim was 
“to provide for all time a place where 
the youth of Minneapolis and the State 


account of race, color, or 


of Minnesota may, if they so desire, 
learn the different handicrafts and use- 
ful trades and thereby fit themselves for 
the better performance of life’s duties.”’ 

Mr. Prosser will have charge of the 
industrial survey to be undertaken in 
Minneapolis from May to January of 
this year, under the auspices of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial The National 
Society will hold its next annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis, sometime about 
the middle of January. 


Education. 


THE NEWS, that Tom Thumb school paper, 
written, illustrated, edited, set up, proof-read, 
printed, and managed by the Eighth Grade 
in the Normal Model School, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, should be seen by those about to make 


boys, 
a beginning in the field of elementary school 
papers. Miss Lyle Brower, the Director of 
Drawing, is its godmother. 


THE TIGER, the yearbook of the South 
High School, Minneapolis, for 1915 is a hand- 
somely printed volume of more than a hundred 
pages, with reproductions of creditable pen 
drawing and clever designs. The end papers 
and the book plate are especially worthy of 
emulation in other school annuals. 


UTICA, N. Y. is to have $450,000 addition 
to its high school! It will provide for com- 
mercial work, household arts, mechanical and 
freehand drawing, woodworking, textile manu- 
facturing, forging, foundry work, plumbing, 
sheet metal working, pottery, electric wiring, 
a machine shop, and a printing plant. Charles 
B. Bradley, is Director of Manual Arts for the 


city. 


LIVING PICTURES are rapidly growing in 
popularity. The program of the Living Picture 
Festival recently given by Miss Emma Grattan 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa, under the auspices of 
the Teachers Federation, Terre Haute, Ind., 
would be a valuable aid to any person wishing 
to attempt a similar entertainment. 


A CORRECTION! In the June number 
of this mistake 
printing the official title of Mrs. Luella Fay 
Maynard who contributed the article on “A 
Rural School Problem.’’ Mrs. Maynard is 
Supervisor of Drawing for the 
Barnstable, Mass. 


magazine a was made in 


town of 


UNUS is the name of “the even and uneven 
invented to aid in teaching the four 
It works! Send for 
further information to the Author, Professor 
Aug. Massenge, 716 Ashton 
Rapids, Mich. 


game”’ 
fundamental operations. 


Building, Grand 


BOOK BINDING of a new and improved 
type, especially desirable for reference books 
has been perfected by the American Library 
Mr. A. L. Bailey of the Free 
Library, Wilmington, Del., will gladly furnish 
detailed 


Association. 


information upon request. 


AN OPPORTUNITY in the high schools of 
New York City is practically assured sooner or 
later to any teacher of drawing who can pass 
the examinations. Examinations for license 
as teacher of freehand drawing in high schools 
will be conducted by the Board of Examiners 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 4th and 
5th, 1915. Send for Circular of Information, 
to Dr. James P. Haney, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York City 


WEBRSTER’S DICTIONARY is still win- 
The Merriam-Websters have 
just received the Grand Prize (highest awards) 
at the Panama Pacific International Exposition. 


ning honors! 


THE NEW CATALOG of the Cleveland 
School of Art gives evidence that the soul of 
that institution goes marching on to fresh 
triumphs every year. The Principal, Miss 
Norton, is to be congratulated upon her dis- 
tinguished success as a leader. 


(Continued on page xx) 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


100 


OOOoL 


MOTTO: 


«TI will try to make Ais piece of work my best”’ 


AWARDS FOR APRIL WORK 


First Prize: A Box of Nickel-plated 
Drawing Instruments and the Badge. 

Thelma Riley, IX, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Prize: A Box of Water 
Colors and the Badge. 

Bert Corkrum, V, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Emily Hannum, VII, Eashampton, Mass. 

Creed Hubbard, LX, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Marjorie McClellan, VIII, Randolph, Vt. 

Leonard Seinet, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 


SECOND 


Tuirp Prize: A Muiniature Master- 
piece and a Badge of the Guild. 

Catherine Ahearn, VIII, Everett, Mass. 

John T. Bone, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Grace Goerling, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 

Esther Kragenbrink, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 

Florence McCann, VIII, West Groton, Mass. 

Ruth McMahon, VIII, Groton, Mass. 

Margaret Mitchell, V, Geneva, Ill. 

Norman Pike, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Geraldine Scott, VIII, Geneva, IIl. 

Alice Wilder, VII, Ashby, Mass. 


A Badge of the Guild. 


Gertrude Barker, VII, West Groton, Mass. 
Joseph A. Barre, VII, Westfield, Mass. 

Frank Bent, Provincetown, Mass. 

Bernice Beckman, VIII, Naperville, Ill. 
Harold Beim, VIII, Westfield, Mass. 

Margaret Blake, V, Butler, Pa. 

Henry E. Bourgeois, LX, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Eugene D.Buchanon, VIII-B, Highland Park, Ill. 
Sylvester Carter, Provincetown, Mass. 
Dorothy Clapp, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 
Viola Danielson, VII, Geneva, Ill. 

Peter Davis, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Melvene Dey, IV-A, Pueblo, Col. 

Robert B. Fithian, V-A, Butler, Pa. 

Adele W. French, LX, Orange, Mass. 

Tom Grant, VIII-A, Highland Park, IIl. 
Shirley Grush, VIII, Naperville, Ill. 
XVii 


FourTH PRIZE: 





Guild Prizes 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
HAS RESUMED OFFERING 


Prizes for the Best School Work. 


DURING THE MONTH OF SEPT, 1915 


the subject is a spray with fruit of some kind. 
OPEN TO ALL GRADES 


ONE FIRST PRIZE: One Set Frost & Adams 

Nickel-plated Drawing Instruments, No. 4445, 
and the Badge. 

FIVE SECOND PRIZES: Each, One Frost 
& Adams Water Color Box, No. 2, and the 
Badge. 

TEN THIRD PRIZES: Each, a Miniature Mas- 
terpiece in a Frame, and the Badge of the 


Guild. 
TWENTY OR MORE FOURTH PRIZES: 
Each, a Badge of the Guild. 
HONORABLE MENTION: Each, an “H” 
Badge. 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to handle 
the work unless those who submit the drawings 
for the contests follow directions. Pupil’s 
name, age, grade, school, and post office address 
must be on the back of every sheet submitted, 
otherwise no notice will be taken of the drawing. 
The supervisor who wishes drawings returned 
must send postage with the drawings. If the 
postage comes separately we cannot promise to 
return the drawings, for unless accompanied by 
»0stage the drawings are immediately destroyed 
by the Judges. 

Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than October 5, 1915. Work receiving a reward 
becomes the property of the School Arts Pub- 
lishing Co. Prizes will be mailed two weeks 
after awards are published. Address all work 
to: The School Arts Guild, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Awards will be announced in 


the December number. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Prizes for Notebooks 


on Billboards 


Open to all people in or above the seventh grade, 
and in or below the high school. 


SUBJECT: 
THE BILLBOARDS OF MY LOCALITY 


Suggested Topics: 

How many billboards are there in your 
school district or town? 

What type of board ordinary, paneled, 
special form)? 

What is their state of repair? 

How far are they from the sidewalk? 

What is the condition of the surrounding 
land? 

What articles are advertised on them? 

Are the designs displayed upon them bal- 
anced or unbalanced? 

Are the advertisements well drawn or il! 
drawn? 

Are the colors good or bad? Harmonious 
or not? What colors are most commonly used? 
Why? 

How: can we retain or increase the “punch”’ 
of the advertisement, and still make the color 
good? 

What was the best poster put up this winter? 
Why was it best? 

Make a sketch of it, showing the composition 
and color arrangement, to illustrate your point 

What was the worst poster put up this 
winter? Illustrate as above. 

What has your school done this winter to 
influence outdoor advertising? 


REQL IREMENTS: The notebooks must be 
the unaided work of the pupils, and a certifi- 
cate to that effect from teacher or parent must 
be enclosed with each notebook. The note- 
book should be illustrated by means of photo- 
graphs, prints clipped from magazines, or 
sketching, or all three. Photographs and 
sketches are preferred. If the photographs 
are the pupil’s own work so much the better 

TIME LIMIT: Notebooks must be mailed on 
or before March 20th, 1916. 

RETURN POSTAGE: Notebooks accompanied 
with sufficient postage will be returned unless 
awarded a prize or purchased by the School 
Arts Publishing Co, 

FIRST PRIZE: One Year’s subscription to 
“Das Plakat”’ a foreign magazine with repro- 
ductions in color of the best advertising 
posters and stamps. 

TWO SECOND PRIZES: Each, One copy 
“Principles of Advertising Arrangement,” by 
Frank Alvah Parsons. 

FIVE THIRD PRIZES: Each, A package of 
Poster Stamps, from the Prang Company’s 
collections. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











Catherine Harris, VIII, Middletown, Conn. 
Mildred Kemp, VIII, Groton, Mass. 
Sadie Krueger, Villl, Wausau, Wis. 





Wesley Lagrange, VIII, Saybrook Pt., Conn. 
Arthur 8. Loveland, VII, Ashby, Mass. 

Edith Lundgren, LX, Orange, Mass. 

Edward Lynch, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 
Bert Luke, IV-A, Pueblo, Col. 

Lois McCormack, VI, St. Charles, Ill. 

Albert McCutcheon, VII, Middletown, Conn. 
Gertrude McFarlane, LX, Orange, Mass. 
Arthur Moore, VI, Boylston, Mass. 

Doris Oliver, VII-B, Highland Park, II. 
Theodore Powell, VI, St. Charles, Ill. 
Elizabeth Ralph, V1, Cromwell, Conn. 
Margaret Randall, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 
Nancy Smith, III, Walpole, N. H. 

Hilda Rickert, VI, Naperville, Ill 

Moses Ring, \ III, Everett, Mass 

Walter Rogers, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
Ethel Slattery, VIII, Easthampton, Mass. 
Harry Smart, IX, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Irene Symonds, VII, Naperville, Ill. 

Bertram Simpson, VIII, Everett, Mass. 
Marie Tucker, LX, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Irene Waggoner, IV-A, Pueblo, Col. 

Douglas Weymouth, IX, Orange, Mass 
Beatrice Wilson, VILI, Everett, Mass. 

Mach Willson, IV, Walpole, N. H. 

Beatrice Woods, VIII; Groton, Mass. 

Ruth Woods, VIII, Groton, Mass. 

Lillian Zachek, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 








HONORABLE MENTION: 


Joseph E. Ailen, V, Center School, ? 
Bernice Books, VI-B, Marion, Ind. 
Perry Best, IV, Walpole, N. H. 

Mildred Blackman, VII-B, Marion, Ind. 
Ruth L. Bryant, VIII, Everett, Mass. 
Ruth N. Block, VI, Middletown, Conn. 
Ruth Bennett, 1V, Groton, Mass. 

Ethel Bristol, VI-A, Orange, Mass. 
Galla J. Brunell, V-A, Orange, Mass 

Earl Brownjohn, LX, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank Bent, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
F. Wesley Best, VIII, Westfield, Mass. 
Elizabeth Barnhart, Butler, Pa. 

Gladys Clapp, V-B, Marion, Ind. 

Everett Conners, VII-A, Orange, Mass. 
Ruth Campbell, V-A, Astoria, L. I 
Lillian Clark, VII, West Groton, Mass. 
Caroline Case, IV, St. Charles, Ill. 
Henry Dittmar, III, Pueblo, Col. 

Ethel Devine, III, Pueblo, Col. 
Margaret Davis, III, Pueblo, Col. 

Mary Danyon, VII, Randolph, Vt. 
Mary E. Donovan, VIII, Everett, Mass. 
Jennie Daniels, VII, Middletown, Conn. 
Grace C. Dornhecker, VIII, Marion, Ind. 
Ruth Donahue, VIII, Groton, Mass. 















Dana Darling, IV, Orange, Mass. 
George Davis, VI-A, Orange, Mass. f 
Warren Davis, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Marion Drew, VII, Randolph, Vt. 

Marion F. Emerson, IV, Lunenburg, Mass. 
Raymond Baxter Eaton, [V, Lunenburg, Mass. 












































Sylvia Emery, VII-A, Orange, Mass. 
Noble Enos, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
Marion Ferguson, III, Pueblo, Col. 
Ethel Fehlhaber, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 
Alice Fritton, VI, Wausau, Wis. 








George Frazee, VII, Groton, Mass. 

Paul Friberg, VI, Orange, Mass. | INSPIR. {TION 

Claude Fletcher, VII-A, Marion, Ind. RT. in whatever form | 
Insley Francis, VII, Provincetown, Mass Sa ; , 4 / | 
Marie Gramstorff, VIII, Everett, Mass. requires : a perfectly 

Milton Goehring, IV, Naperville, II. sympathetic medium 

Grace Goliver, I, Naperville, Ill. Ww hereon to unfold with- 


Herman Graff, III-A, Marion, Ind, 
Edward T. Greene, VI, Groton, Mass. 
Fred Gilbert, VII, Saybrook Pt., Conn. | 


out hitch or interruption 
its inspired flow of 
Lloyd Gildermeister, I, St. Charles, Ill. expression. 
Pearl Harris, VI-A, Orange, Mass 


Kenneth Hulsman, VIII, Everett, Mass. STRAT H MORE 
Katie Heil, VIII, Middletown, Conn. iL 


William Holder, VI, Wausau, Wis. ARTISTS PAPERS and BOARDS 


Clarence Hussong, V, Wausau, Wis. 
Mary Harrison, V-A, Marion, Ind. 





Gulie Horton, IX, Orange, Mass. For the artist who works 
Russell Hurd, IV-A, Pueblo, Col. with pencil and brush 
Harold Jester, VI, Wausau, Wis. Strathmore papers afford 
Harold Johnson, I, St. Charles, Ill. the smoot hest, straightest 


Clayton F. Jones, VIII, Randolph, Vt. 
Mary Kalk, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 
Katherine Kelley, V, Middletown, Conn. 


path betwixt inspiration 
and actual creation. 


Helen Kimble, IV-A, Marion, Ind. So smooth and flawless 

Inez Kimble, V-B, Marion, Ind. are their fine surfaces, | 
Willis Kirkpatrick, V I, Cromwell, Conn. vour ideas take form with 

Peter Lawrence, LX, Wilberforce, Ohio. that tent autle waceme \ 
Harvey 8. Lawrence, VII, West Groton, Mass a ; dae <lees Sings 

Gardie LaBounty, [X, Orange, Mass. scious ease which 1S the 

Arlan Coolidge, IX, Orange, Mass. supreme delight of all 
Mildred Lee, VII-A, Orange, Mass. artistic effort. 


Joseph Lewis, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 
Edythe Lindquist, VIII, Orange, Mass. 
Emmie Malmgren, VIII, Everett, Mass. 
Burgess Miller, VII, Westfield, Mass. 


These surfaces extend clear 
through, and scrub or erase 
as you will, pen will not stick 


cairn or clog, nor pencil balk on 

Margaret Mitchell, V, Geneva, Iil. Strathmore. 
Ruth Morrison, V1, Cromwell, Conn. S S h : , 
Donald Megathlin, IV, Walpole, N. H. oce otratamore at your 

ir dig. a Strathmore dealer—or write 
Josephine Mathews, VIII, Everett, Mass. f wea d f th 
Rowland Miller, Il, Naperville, Ill. se ope eS ene Bamec tae 
Annie Martin, VIII, Astoria, L. I. Comey Sees FOS: 


Elizabeth MacNutt, III, Walpole, N. H. 
John MacLeod, IV, Walpole, N. H. eee ve PAPER 
Alice Mann, VIII, Geneva, IIL. MPANY 

Robert McCann, IV, West Groton, Mass. Mittincefae Mas USA. 
Nadja Maxin, II, Butler, Pa. 

Eugene McGuire, Saybrook, Conn. \s 
Edgar McKee, III, Butler, Pa. 
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An Alphabet of 
Topics 


FOR THOSE WHO BUILD PROGRAMS 


Art for Life's Sake 


Beauty in the Home 
Citizenship for the New Century 
Dress 
Education through Play 
Folk Lore Festivals 
Gate Beautiful 


Home Eéonomics 


Illustration 


There are topics for ‘every letter of the 


Alphabet. Topics in which you are 


deeply in terested. 


Books 


can tell you much about these topics 


Speakers 


with vitality and enthusiasm as well as 
intelligence can inspire you as 


books do not 


The Expert Service Desk 


knows about such speakers and can help you 

to secure them for any sort of gathering you 

may be arranging. If you are ever asked to 
help build a program, send for 


details and terms 


i" 


e 


Expert Service Desk 


School Arts Publishing Company 
120 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 








James Mitchell, Saybrook, Conn. 

Alice Neilsen, VIII, St. Charles, Ill. 
Warren Nash, II, Geneva, Ill. 

Dana Orr, IX, Needles, Calif. 

Warner Peterson, III, Pueblo, Col. 

Alice Palmer, VI, Cromwell, Conn. 
Beatrice Palmer, IV, Cromwell, Conn 
Beatrice Palmer, IV, Walpole, N. H. 
Surville Paris, VIII, Wausau, Wis. 

Alta Paul, VII, Orange, Mass. 

Ruth Peterson, VI, St. Charles, Ill. 
Donald Pierce, VIII, Westfield, Mass 
Jessie Pollock, II, Butler, Pa. 

George Poole, VIII, St. Charles, Ill 
Edward Prack, VII, Provincetown, Mass 
Earl Price, V-A, Butler, Pa. 

Ellen Ramos, VII, Provincetown, Mass 
Mildred Reno, V-A, Butler, Pa. 
Josephine Robbins, [X, Orange, Mass 
Margaret Rodinbas, VIII, Walpole, N. H 
Helen Ralston, III, Butler, Pa. 
Margaret Richards, VI-A, Orange, Mass 
Florence H. Sandberg, VIII, Everett, Mass. 
Mary Spencer, VII, Lunenburg, Mass 
Lucille Spice, V-B, Marion, Ind 
Greydon Stone, V, Ashby, Mass 

Paul Strubler, V, Naperville, Lil. 
Dorothy Sellen, VI, Cromwell, Conn 
Frank Salzwedel, V, Wausau, Wis 

Alma Stromert, III, Geneva, Ill 

Earl Sullivan, VIII, West Groton, Mass 
Ruth Evelyn Smith, IV, Groton, Mass. 
Ralph Smith, IV, Groton, Mass 

Eugene Smith, VII, West Groton, Mass 
Ruth Stimets, VII, Randolph, Vt. 
Alma Sutton, VI-A, Marion, Ind. 

Edice Fairchild Tyler, V, Lunenburg, Mass 
William Thomas, IX, Everett, Mass. 
Katherine Willard, IX, Orange, Mass 
Ivan H. Witty, IV-A, Orange, Mass. 
Alma Wolfgram, V1, Wausau, Wis. 
James Wood, VIII, Orange, Mass. 

Katie Vihonski, I, Naperville, Ill. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS 
(Continued from page 78) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE by somewhat 
novel methods has been inaugurated in Minne- 
apolis by Dr. Prosser. Employers and em- 
ployees are to be made directly responsible 
through chosen representatives for the charac- 
ter of certain courses, for the granting of diplo- 
mas, and for providing employment for gradu- 
ates in every important trade and business in 
the city. 
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